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POETS OF TODAY 

War and love have always been the 
themes that poets oftenest embroider; 
in the experiences of the last four 
years they have come to dominate our 


poetry altogether. From the men who - 


fought we have their hot personal re- 
actions of determination, horror and 
the poignant longing for home con- 
tacts. A. Newberry Choyce, a young 
English lieutenant, writes of them with 
somewhat the simplicity and flavor of 
Rupert Brooke’s war sonnets. His book 
of poems, “Memory,” is published by 
John Lane & Co. 


ATTACK AT DAWN 
Evening sky 
With gold and carmine glowing. 
Roaring still 
The guns that never rest. 
And I— 
Stifling one wild aching in my breast 
For every flower that’s growing 
Upon a homeland hill. 


And at the dawn will come 

Death 

To write a roll of fame 

Where crimson blood is flowing; 
While I look on with half-held breath 
And think of Autumn fields at home 
Where poppies are aflame— 

And wonder will he write my name. 

“No Man’s Land” is a compelling 
glimpse of the soul-stirring horror that 
may overtake a soldier: 

NO MAN’S LAND 
I crawled in a spirit-haunted place 

Made wild by many a screaming shell. 
And here and there a dead man’s face 

Lay like a livid track to Hell. 


For Night had spread the jagged lands 
With covering veil of sable skies ; 

Yet War still clenched his crimson hands 
And hunted*me with gleaming eyes. 


I crawled in a spirit-haunted place 
Made wild by souls that moan and 

mourn; 

And Deuth leered by with mangled face— 
Ah God, I prayed, I prayed for dawn. 
Sometimes it seems that war hurts 

most far away from the battlefront in 

the homes where mothers and sisters 
and wives are waiting for their soldiers 

to come home. Mary Carolyn Davies, a 

young American poet, speaks eloquent- 

ly for them in “The Drums in Our 

Street,” published by the Macmillan 

Company: 


IN OUB STREET 


The war has wakened me to see 

The greatness in the clerk across the way, 

The high nobility 

In my next neighbor whom I never saw 

With anything of awe 

Until I knew her sons had gone—three tall 

And A eee youths. She sings about the 
a 
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And porch, at sweeping, and is happier 

Than all the town. I sometimes look at her 

And wonder, and wish that I, too, could 
be gay. 


The lanky clerk who never seemed to care 

About big things—he went. There was an 
air 

Of being on great projects, in his face, 

A trace 

Of kingliness I’d not have thought of there. 

There were songs within him, tho his lips 
were dumb. 


Because of these two, I, 

Tho I am cowardly, try 

To keep from weeping when no letters 
come— 
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THE NEW PLAYS 


Smiles, tears and tender recollections 
mingle closely as one watches Home Again, 
founded on James Whitcomb Riley’s poems. 
Tim Murphy as the raggedy man and 
Macklyn Arbuckle as the fake doctor 
achieve triumphs, while the children cap- 
ture every heart. (The Playhouse.) 


Cyril Harcourt and Norman Trevor and, 
indeed, all the cast of A Place in the Sun 
are far too good actors to be wasted on so 
trivial and trite a piece. There are several 
conversational sparkles, but the general 
effect is heavy. (Comedy Theater.) 


As refreshing and entertaining as when 
it was new, and doubly welcome amid much 
war melodrama is the revival of Daddy 
Long Leas. With Ruth Chatterton and 
Henry Miller. (Henry Miller’s Theater.) 

The Gilbert and Sullivan operas given by 
the Society of American Singers are more 
than a match for the present day produc- 
tions both in musicality and in timeliness. 
The Mikado and the Pirates of Penzance 
seem written especially to satirize the fol- 
lies of today. And modern pseudo-military 
choruses could learn much from the com- 
pany of jolly tars in H. M. S. Pinafore. 
(Park Theater.) 

With its usual artistic simplicity the 
French theater this week gives a forceful 
presentation of Ibvén’s Rosmersholm. 
(French Theatre du Vieux Colombier.) 

Jane Cowl is the actress par excellence 
of tears and hysterical emotion. As an 
American telephone girl on the battlefront 
her ability finds full scope in The Crowded 
Hour. (Selwyn Theater.) 











REMARKABLE REMARKS 

Lorp RBeresrorp—The peace must be 
signed in Berlin. 

THE EX-CROWN PRINCE—I have not re- 
nounced anything. 

E-x-Katser—America must be punished 
for her actions. 

Dr. So.rr—In England a haughty spirit 
of victory prevails. 

CinARLIE CuaAPpLin—There 
thing as being too funny. 

SEcRrETARY McApoo—I would not turn 
my _ over for any office. 

H. MENCKEN—-Women take a heavy, 
dubai pleasure in suffering. 

CnarLes E. HueaEes—In saving the 
world we have lost our republic. 

Horatio BorroMLEy—Germany should 
be subjected to a period of economic slavery 


is such a 


until she has paid an indemnity of $50,000,- 
000,000. 


SECRETARY REDFIELD—If it is permitted 
me to urge a few words of practical advice 
to American industry I should say to them, 
beware of the temptation hastily to lay rash 
hands upon wages. 

Pror, H. M. KattEN—The Bolsheviki 
most of all have helped to make the war 
not only a war for democracy, but a war 
at last of democracy and by democracy. 
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How I Learned The Knack 
of Forceful Speaking - 


. One Man’s Accidental Discovery of the Most Potent 
Power in Business and the Quick Advantage It Gave HIM 


An Actual Episode in the Writer’s Progress 


“6 ET’S go,” said Hill, laying on 

* the desk before me a newspaper 

clipping. “We’re sure to have 

some fun out of it and meet some of 
the old crowd.” 


The item was an open invitation to 
all former residents of the small city 
that Charlie Hill and I thought of as 
our “home town” to attend a get- 
together dinner of former residents of 
the place. 


I was enthusiastic about it and met 
Hill on the following Friday evening at 
the hotel where the meeting had been 
called. Familiar faces were every- 
where even before we got to the ban- 

uet room. It seemed as if half of the 
friendly old town had descended on the 
hotel in a body. 


As we finished dinner the chairman 
rapped for silence and the crowd quiet- 
ed down expectantly. Speaker after 
speaker was applauded generously and 
each one of them had something inter- 
esting to say about people or things 
back home. Hill, myself and a dozen 
more in our group were enjoying a reg- 
ular neighborhood reunion when the 
blow fell. 


“We are 
with us 


honored to have 
began the chair- 
man and continued 
with a flattering 
eulogy of the next 
speaker. I sat lis- 
tening eagerly for 
the name, hoping 
it would be some 
old friend that I 
had not yet seen, 
when he ended up 
by looking directly 
at me, calling me 
by name and with 
a wave of his hand 
indicating that I 
should rise and say 
something to my 
fellow townspeople. 


further 
tonight,” 
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PREDERICK HOUK LAW 


LEARN HOW TO I was stunned. 
Make 0 besinses qeepesl. I hadn’t considered 
on interesting. es - ihil- 
plans so they will get even the possibil 


attention. Give advertis- ity of such a thing. 
I had no idea what 


thou- 


ing a <e — 
talks. ‘alk when mak- 
ing an application for to say. 


a pipettes. Make 2 sand things raced 
public appeal. ‘ultivate 7 . 

fluency in speech. En- through my mind, 
large your vocabulary. none of them appro- 


Explain things. Be a 
leader in every conversa- 
tion. Avoid expressing 
annoyance, irritation, 
opposition. Be 
brief. Cultivate ease in 
speech. Give directions. 
Give demonstration talks. 
Talk in selling insur- 


priate. I tried to 
think of a story, a 
reminiscence, an 
anecdote, anything 
to carry the thing 
off and get back in 


ance. Talk in selling in- my chair. I rose 
vestments. Use the hands slowly, hands in 
ectively in speaking. | my pockets, and 
Talk when answering a od ’ 
complaint. Talk when | Opened my mouth 


asking for a loan, Talk to 
when offering an excuse. 
Overcome drawling, lisp- 
ing, stuttering. Culti- 


speak, hoping 
that a kind Provi- 
dence would send 


vate a pleasant voice. | me words to use 
Pronounce difficult words 
——_ dieu and thoughts to 








express. 





I hate to recall what followed. 
painful to me that I have made every 
effort to forget it. Those few minutes are 
practically a blank in my mind. Hill, who 
was sitting next to me, told me afterwards 
that he could not make much out of my 
remarks and that, through nervousness, I 
jingled the keys in my pocket so contin- 
ually while I was on my feet that it sound- 
ed like a_ sleigh-bell accompaniment. I 
know that I sat down abruptly in the mid- 
dle of a word and didn’t look up from my 
coffee cup for many minutes afterward. 
It was the most embarrassing moment I 
have ever known in my life. 


Worse yet, I had done myself a terrible 
injustice. I was perfectly able to talk to 
a group of men and had done so many a 
time in business, although looking back on 
it I realize that I had always thought of 
the right word just a little too late to use 
it and never quite got the hang of round- 
ing off the last sentence so that the strong- 
est possible impression was left with my 
hearers. I was just about average when 
it came to informal speaking. ut the 
“home town” dinner had been the first 
time I had been expected to stand up with- 
out notice and say something in a voice 
that could be heard by some two hundred 
people. I shudder to this day as I think 
of it, yet the greatest good fortune of my 
eareer has sprung from that humiliating 
occasion. 


I wanted to apologize to someone for the 
embarrassment [I had caused my hearers 
that night for I knew they suffered with 
me in my mumbling monologue. I looked 
up the man who had been chairman at the 
meeting—a man who had attained a promi- 
nent position in the city of our adoption. 
He asked me to lunch with him very cor- 
dially and when I brought up the subject 
of the weakness that I had shown he in- 
terrupted to say that he was glad I men- 
tioned it. 


“Never mind apologizing,” he continued. 
“I was on the point of getting in touch 
with you when you telephoned. 
tell you something that I have learned in 
several active years of business during 
which I have seen men rise and fall apd in 
most cases I have known the inside causes 
of their success or failure. 


It is so 


“If some experienced man had told me 
what I am going to tell you I would have 
been spared many years of almost fruitless 
effort, I have found that one of the very 
cornerstones of success in any line is the 
ability to talk forcefully, concisely, pleas- 


‘antly and to the point whether it is to one 


man or to a thousand. Speech is the most 
important vehicle of the mind. It doesn’t 
matter what you know if you can’t tell 
it in the right way when the time comes, 
you might just as well not know it. The 
very intonation of every word is important. 
In the modern world personality is the 
groundwork of progress and personality is 
chiefly expressed in spoken words. hat 
you say and the way you say it will make 
or break your career.” 


Before we a that day I learned of 
the work of Doctor Frederick Houk Law, 
a man who is devoting his life to teaching 
business men how to talk. He was recom- 
mended by the very man who had uncov- 


I want to’ 


ered my weak point and I got in touch at 
once with him. 

It has only been a few months since I 
first followed Dr. Law’s suggestions but the 


- results that I can definitely trace to them 


seem incredible to those who do not real- 
ize the tremendous power of trained, force- 
ful speech. Last week I addressed a gath- 
ering of 3000 people at a rally of our 
firm’s employces. I talked as naturally as 
I am writing this and the point I urged 
with my hearers was carried unanimously. 


I have learned to secure complete atten- 
tion to what I was saying; to speak with 
the right inflection and intonation; to 
make my words and sentences forceful and 
convincing; how and when to use humor; 
how to start a talk, and, perhaps as im- 
portant as anything, when to stop. For 
more practical, every day use, I have 
learned how to give directions, to explain 
things, to give oral reports, to dictate 
effective letters, and how to be brief as 
well as fluent. My vocabulary has enlarged 
so that I am able to select the exact word 
I want and use it with confidence. 


My income has almost doubled, and at 
the present rate of increase will soon 
actually do so. The priceless hint that 
reached me through that most miserable, 
embarrassing moment of my life has been 
worth more than ten years of actual busi- 
ness experience to me and its value grows 
as my prospects widen. 


Send No Money 


There has developed such a wide demand 
for Dr. Law’s help by men and women 
everywhere that he has written a course in 
eight easy lessons which any one can easily 
follow with the same results as from his 
personal course. . 


The Independent Corporation is so con- 
fident that you will see at once the tre- 
mendous value of Dr. Law’s Course in 
“Mastery of Speech” that it is willing to 
send you the entire course on free examina- 
tion. Send no money whatever. Simply 
mail the coupon or write a letter and the 
complete course will be sent you prepaid. 
You may send it back any time within five 
days and you will owe nothing. 


If you are pleased with it, as thousands 
of other men and women have been, send 
only $5 in full payment. You take no 
risk, so mail the coupon now before this 
offer is withdrawn. 


FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 





os 
Independent Corporation 
Division of Business Education, 119 W. 40th St., New York 

Publishers of The Independent Weekly 
Please send me Dr. Frederick Houk Law’s 
Course of Business Talking and Public Speaking, 
“Mastery of Speech,” in 8 lessons. I wil! either 
remail the course to you within five days after 

its receipt or send you $5 in full payment. 


BE 4:00 s0snnseseecoueneseesse Cr eecccccecoce 
BEE dn scncdeweconsvaqnesagiie ceseceseeeeoes 
City and State..... Syecedeneeeete eececceocces 


$6600608 000604000600 000006000008 Ind. 12-14-18 
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THE DUTY O 


: Nat the can be no doubt that President Wilson is now 
at the crisis of his career. Having safely piloted the 
ship of state thru the direst storm of history, he 

finds himself compelled to put to sea again on the greatest 

quest ever undertaken by an American. Breaking the tradi- 
tions of a century he goes to France to throw the great 
weight of his personal prestige into the forthcoming parlia- 
ment of the nations where the course of history will be de- 
termined for years to come and where the world, as Mr. 

Roosevelt has said, will have to abjure half-way measures 

and decide between Utopia and Hell. 

The hour is grave, for now that the pressure of war has 
been relieved the rats will be venturing out of their holes 
and selfishness will again begin to stalk abroad. The aristo- 
crats of England, the Bourbons of France, the Machia- 
vellis of Italy and the standpatters of America are already 
raising the cry of politics and business as usual—the two 
“processes,” to use the President’s term, that above all else 
should never continue again “as usual.” 

There are rocks ahead at Paris. There are rocks behind 
at home. The President’s appeal to elect a Democratic house 
was resented by the country, as the recent election has 
demonstrated. The announcement of the personnel of his 
Peace Commission caused bewilderment and disappointment. 
And now we hear the rumblings in the Senate. Rocsevelt 
and Taft ignored the upper house and their great arbitra- 
tion treaties came to naught. President Wilson should at 
least have had a Democratic and a Republican senator with 


WHEREIN WE W 


MERICA was not prepared for war in any military 
A sense. The creation of a great army in a year and 
a half and getting half of it overseas was a large 
achievement in which we may take satisfaction. The navy 
also was brought into good condition and enlarged, and its 
performance has been honorable. We hope that the occasion 
will not arise and we shall doubtless do our part toward 
bringing about such a reorganization of international rela- 
tions as will make it less likely to arise, but the experiences 
of these four years have taught us not to put our trust in 
hope and not to prophesy. 

That we were able to create an army and to be of some 
substantial use was a consequence of a real preparedness 
of another kind. So also was our important achievement in 
helping the Entente Allies to finance the war, in supplying 
them with munitions before we declared war, and in helping 
to feed their armies and civilian populations from the be- 
ginning. The preparedness which made these things possible 
was our effective industrial business and intellectual organ- 
ization with all which that implies of driving power to 
make it yield results; and these were the splendid products 
of our individualistic democracy. 
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him on the Peace Commission. The Senate is always jealous 
of its prerogatives and he would have done well to placate 
it by concessions. He will need every ounce of support he 
can get when he comes back with his League of Nations 
treaty to be ratified. 

But the issue in its fundamentals rests squarely upon the 
American people. The President can be depended on to do 
all that he can do at the conference. Congress will surely 
act if the American people unmistakably demand the United 
States enter a League of Nations. So far our people are 
favorable to the idea, but they are not as enthusiastic as 
they should be. They must rouse themselves as the people 
of Europe have already done. 

The next few weeks will be decisive for the future of the 
world. The League to Enforce Peace, we are glad to hear, 
will hold conventions all over the country. But that is not 
enough. Religious, political and educational organizations 
should make their voices heard. Labor and capital should 
speak out. The press should expound and it should explain. 

Unless our children and our children’s children are to go 
thru again what we have suffered the world must be organ- 
ized to prevent future wars thru a League of Free Nations 
buttressed by every human sanction, moral, economic and 
military. 

There is no other solution. Codperation will have to be 
substituted for competition in international affairs if the 
blood of our heroic dead which now reddens the clay of 
France shall not have been shed in vain. 


ERE PREPARED 


No one who had opportunity to see what our engineers 
accomplished in France could ever doubt that we had de- 
veloped here a marvelous power to take a critical situation 
in hand, and to do great things in a material way swiftly 
and substantially. Other illustrations might be named, but 
this example is representative of all. The same sort of 
thing had been done before in building the Panama Canal. 
In both instances the work was performed under Govern- 
ment authority and control, but the power to do it, the 
knowledge and the energy, had been developed in our vast 
private enterprizes: in building the most extensive and 
complex network of railways in the world; in building and 
rebuilding our commercial and industrial cities; in up- 
building prodigious manufacturing interests, and, most sig- 
nificant of all, in creating our schools, our colleges and 
universities. Practically all of this achievement had been 
begun and carried forward by individual initiative and 
under individual responsibility, and the process had created, 
as a by-product, a wide-awake, ready, resourceful and self- 
reliant population. 

These are truths not to be forgotten as we now look into 
the future. Individualism can be a healthy growth, or it can 
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become rank, disregardful of right, and self-destructive. 
It can be unfair. It can be narrow and arrogant. It can 
exploit. And experience has demonstrated that to prevent 
these tendencies individualism must be offset and held 
within bounds by various forms and activities of collectiv- 
ism. Government itself, let us not forget, is collectivism. 
Law and due process of law, let us ever remember, are col- 
lectivism. They exist, and we believe in them and maintain 
them, because without them individualism becomes anarch- 
ism. Experience has demonstrated also that to prosper and 
be comfortable we must have such works of collectivism as 
public highways maintained: by taxation, instead of »y tolls, 
and public schools, instead of private schools only. Experi- 
ence has demonstrated also that we must have boards of 
health and a sanitary administration to some extent re- 
strictive of personal liberty, and that we must protect chil- 
dren and sometimes adults against economic exploitation. 

It is probable that we have not reached the expedient 
limit of collectivism. Thé experiences of the war indicate 
that we have not. Nothing has happened, however, to jus- 
tify the conclusion that we ought now to go over to a 
socialistic program. On the contrary, a fair review of the 
facts lead irresistibly to the conclusion that the part that 
we have been able to take in the war has been respectable 
precisely because we have thus far been neither anarchistic 
nor socialistic, but sturdily individualistic; all in all indi- 
vidualistic within reasonable bounds. Any experiment in 
social reorganization or policy that should result in any 
impairment of that personal resourcefulness which ia; after 
all, the only possible preparation for the unexpected, would 
be a supreme disaster. 


SECRECY VERSUS DEMOCRACY 


HOSE who protest that we have gained nothing from 

the overthrow of the German Government since the 

people have participated equally with their rulers in 

the iniquities of the war, fail to comprehend that the ques- 

tion is not one of guilt but of security. Doubtless reparation 

must be exacted from any German Government, however 

constituted; on behalf of the nations victimized by the war; 
but the great gain lies in the passing of a great menace. 

Democracies, it is true, may be aggressive and unscru- 
pulous; perhaps the German democracy may be so. But it 
was not only its military resources and lack of.moral re- 
straints that made the late German Empire dangerous to 
its neighbors, there is also a readiness for instant offen- 
sive warfare and a capacity for elaborate intrigue impos- 
sible in a democracy. Popular government means govern- 
ment by public opinion. You cannot conspire thru a mega- 
phone. 

Suppose, for example, that President Wilson should hit 
on the bright idea of a war of conquest against Spitz- 
bergen. If he followed the German model, all that would 
be necessary would be to call a midnight conference at the 
White House with General Pershing, Mr. Baker and a few 
other of his confederates. If the military chiefs assured 
him that the army and navy were in readiness he would 
tell them that he had long desired—in fact ever since three 
o’clock that afternoon—to make his reign glorious by the 
conquest of Spitzbergen. He would then call in his private 
secretary and dictate a proclamation beginning “Spitzber- 
gen has forced the sword into my peace-loving hand. Up 
and at them!” The navy would sail at six o’clock and every 
good American would learn with his breakfast coffee that 
he was a belligerent. 

But under our own system of government he would have 
to proceed differently. A thousand newspapers, one at a 
time, would have to be converted to the anti-Spitzbergen 
policy. The President would have to tour the country from 
end to end to bring the pressure of public sentiment to bear 
on a timid and irresolute Congress. When the army and 





navy increases came up for a vote they would be made the 
football of politics for six months before a penny was 
granted. Inconvenient demands would be made for the pub- 
lication: of diplomatic correspondence. Pacifists and So- 
cialists would have time to agitate; bankers would have 
time to get frightened. By the time the country had been 
converted to the war policy, Spitzbergen would know all 
about the American plans, would have rebuilt its navy, in- 
troduced compulsory military service, and found formidable 
allies in Turkestan, Kamschatka and Madagascar. A. cat 
when once let out of the bag, no longer has nine lives! 








SOVIETS AND BOLSHEVIKI 


EVERAL subscribers ask us for “a simple definition 
S of soviet and Bolsheviki.” How can one give a simple 

definition of anything so complex and indefinite as 
Russian politics? But we will do the best we can to oblige. 
A soviet is the executive committee of a labor union. The 
Bolsheviki are the people who are running the Russian 
soviets. The former is a kind of political machinery derived 
from industrial organizations. The latter is the particular 
party now in control of the machinery in Russia. It is the 
same difference as exists in our own country between gov- 
ernmental institutions and political parties. The Democratic 
party is not Congress—altho some Democrats seem to think 
it is. Within a few months the Republicans will be in con- 
trol, but the Congress will remain as before. So in Russia 
Lenine, Trotzky and the rest of the gang may be deposed 
at any time. We have heard every week for over a year 
that they were about to leave, so it must be so. But the 
soviet seems to be a very stable institution and might sur- 
vive their fall or bob up again in some form. It has been 
adopted in Germany in spite of the fact that the Germans 
look upon the Russians as utter barbarians from whom 
they have nothing to learn. And in Germany the soviets 
are working much more smoothly and efficiently than in 
Russia in carrying on the revolutionary transformation of 
politics and industry. But only a few of the German soviets 
are under the control of the Spartacus faction of Socialists, 
which corresponds to the Bolsheviki of Russia. 

The Bolsheviki are the extremists of socialism, the whole- 
hoggers, the come-outers, the bitter-enders, the no-compro- 
misers, the intransigents. Those old Russian revolutionists, 
whom we used to call “Nihilists” and “Anarchists,” and 
whom we used to shudder at even while we sympathized, 
are looked upon by the Bolsheviki as hopelessly old fashioned 
and reactionary, no better than we bourgeois republicans or 
wealthy aristocrats. The present government of Russia is 
not a democracy and does not profess to be. It is what it 
calls itself, a dictatorship of the proletariat, the rule of 
the working class, an inverted autocracy. From all we hear 
there is as little freedom and less security than under the 
Czar. The Bolsheviki leaders came into power by violence 
and maintain themselves by the same means. There are some 
interesting constructive features in their program, but so 
far as can be learned they have done little toward carrying 
them out. 

But the soviet as a form of government is not necessarily 
undemocratic. In fact it has frequently been advocated as 
more democratic than our system of geographical division. 
It may take two forms. In one the grouping is by trades; 
in the other by industries. For instance, in the first all 
those doing the same sort of work in different establish- 
ments would come together and elect representatives to a 
common assembly as now in a labor convention, where the 
structural iron riveters’, the hod carriers’, the school teach- 
ers’ and the pretzel varnishers’ unions are represented ac- 
cording to their numbers. This may be called gild socialism. 
In the other form all the people in a certain factory, the 
managers, the clerks, the machinists, the stokers and the 
cleaners, would unite to elect representatives to the govern- 
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ing body. This is syndicalism. It is the sort of organization 
that would exist if all the employees and directors of a 
plant, but nobody else, had each one share of stock in the 
corporation. If every one in the community belonged to some 
trade union or syndicate as is the intention, then obviously 
the representation would be as democratic as when all the 
people dn Tompkins County or between Fortieth and Six- 
tieth streets, regardless of occupation, voted as a unit. But 
evidently the electoral results would be quite different from 
the same electorate. 

The Independent on July 20, 1918, published a long arti- 
cle, “A Primer of Russian Psychology,” on the origin of 
the soviet and the genealogy of the Bolsheviki, and we do 
not wish to repeat what was so recently said. But we may 
recall that the soviet or workmen’s council first became a 
political power in the abortive revolution of 1905 and prov- 
ing effective then was revived in the successful revolution 
of 1917. The army being the important factor in the move- 
ment, the soviet or council of soldiers’ delegates had to be 
admitted. The navy also had to be given representation in 
the central soviet. Thus the peasants, or some of them, were 
brought in and finally the combined all Russian soviet of 
workmen’s, soldiers’, sailors’ and peasants’ delegates met 
and elected a board of People’s Commissioners, which has 
been ever since the real government of Russia. Both forms 
of representation are practised, the gild and the syndicalist 
form of socialism, but the tendency is toward the syndi- 
calist type. Apparently any group can form a union and 
elect its soviet which will be represented in the soviet of 
soviets. The lawyers would have their union—corresponding 
to the bar association; the bankers—if they are allowed to 
exist—would have theirs, but since they would be repre- 
sented in proportion to their numbers these classes would 
not exercize as much influence as they now do in politics. 
Obviously the whole scheme is incoherent and irregular in 
Russia, but if it is carried out in Germany we shall expect 
it will be systematicized as rigidly as the German army. 
The soviet idea is obviously very much like what we are 
familiar with in federated unions, clubs, corporations and 
associations. What perplexes us is to see these replace the 
whole system of political machinery that we regard as so 
essential. The soviet is designed to sweep aside as unneces- 
sary all such things as kings, presidents, parliaments, legis- 
latures, courts, cabinets, capitalists, landlords, employees, 
armies, nations, classes and boundary lines. We may call 
this as absurd, as impossible, or as wicked as we please, but 
since it is just now the only government of a hundred mil- 
lion Russians and fifty million Germans we are obliged to 
try to understand it. — 


THE DANGERS OF PROPHECY 


HAT estimable gentleman and cautious statistician, 
fi the late Colonel Carroll D. Wright, objected to 

prophecy, even when he had the figures. He under- 
stood, what is no mystery to common sense but is perplex- 
ing to enthusiasm, the nice and important distinction 
between prophecy and scientific prediction: prophecy being 
only a guess suggested by a part of the facts or by facts 
carelessly observed or measured, whereas scientific predic- 
tion is a conclusion from adequate facts verified as to ob- 
servation and measured with precision. The good Colonel, 
as Director of the Census and as Commissioner of Labor, 
was careful to offer only summaries of his statistical tables 
that were fully borne out by the data, often to the disap- 
pointment of social reformers, tariff builders and campaign 
managers. 

It is therefore one of the grim humors of fate that one 
of the rare instances in which this prudent intelligence 
seemed to forget itself and to venture upon prophecy (it 
didn’t really; it only seemed to) stands now as a sensa- 
tional exhibit of the dangers that really do lurk in proph- 
ecy. Incautiously, for once, the Colonel remarked (in print) 






that since the municipalities, commonwealths and Federal 
Government of our nation had organized boards of health 
we had not been scourged by a nation-wide and uncon- 
trolled epidemic. He did not say that we never should be, 
but alot of his readers unwarrantably inferred that he 


. Meant as much. 


And now we have had the influenza, our old acquaintance 
that under one name and another has played the mischief 
with the human race once in about thirty years since the 
days of the Ptolemies. Of course each generation has im- 
agined that the disease must certainly be a new infliction 
and has rechristened it. Sixty years ago it was plain in- 
fluenza. Thirty years ago it was la grippe. And now it is 
Spanish influenza. But that doesn’t matter; by any other 
name it would have been as distressing and as fatal. The 
point of our disquisition is that the health administrations 
have this time let it get out of hand, and it became not only 
a nation-wide but also a world-wide scourge. 

And the “improvement” of our disquisition, as the old 
rhetoricians would have called it, is that the race of man 
may as well get ready to scrap a good many prophecies, or 
near prophecies, that optimism has hugged to its breast as 
veritable truths. Some of them have failed already. The 
expectation that a capitalistic world would not permit an- 
other first-class war went to smash four years ago. The 
confident belief that the Hague Convention would mitigate 
any future war, if one should by mischance occur, is remem- 
bered only with shuddering. And to offset these dismal dis- 
appointments the prophecy that democracy could not organ- 
ize itself for war as effectively as absolutism always had 
done has been pulverized by the American war machine. 

To write down a list of other prophecies that are pres- 
ently to be discredited and forgotten would be to prophesy, 
which we prudently decline to attempt. But, being human, 
we may ask questions. Even the President of the United 
States does that. 

We are wondering—just wondering, we insist, and noth- 
ing more—if the socialistic prophecy of the impending 
catastrophe of nationalism, capitalism and individualism 
will prove to be any nearer a scientific prediction than were 
some of the forecasts that we have just now named. 

We observe, for example, a general disposition among 
the Entente Allies to agree to President Wilson’s proposi- 
tion that a number of hitherto unorganized nationalities, 
including of course the Czecho-Slavs and the Jugo-Slavs, 
must enjoy self-determination. We observe further that 
England, France, Italy and the United States were never 
more profoundly national in feeling than they now are 
while coéperating as military allies. All are willing to enter 
into a League of Nations, but, we judge, they have no 
thought of becoming disintegrated elements of any such 
internationalism as socialism has conceived. 

As for capitalism, America like England, has taken pos- 
session of railroads and brought industries for war pur- 
poses under authoritative control. But we have observed 
that, simultaneously with these radical departures, the anti- 
trust legislation has fallen into desuetude, and, in the face 
of war and its financial exactions small enterprizes are 
being corraled and absorbed by wide-branching and far- 
reaching organizations carrying on together war industries 
and peace industries and subsidiary enterprizes innumera- 
ble. When the normal income tax and the excess profits tax 
have done their perfect work, shall we discover that the 
inequalities of economic distribution have in fact been di- 
minished, or only that moderate wealth and a middle class, 
upon whom financial burdens have ingeniously been shifted, 
have in great measure been eliminated? 

And when the war is all over, shall we “really and truly” 
enter upon an era of justice and sweet reasonableness in 
which the exploiter and the slacker shall both be “social- 
ized”? Or, shall we discover that with whetted appetites 
and undepleted “pep” they have started in to make up for 
lost time? We cannot predict. We will not prophesy. 
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Early on the morn- 
ing of December 1 
the American troops 
crost bridges over the Sauer and Mo- 
selle from Luxemburg into Germany. 
The soldiers were equipt as if for bat- 
tle, with steel helmets, gas masks, rifles 
and filled cartridge belts. Heavy artil- 
lery followed. Flags were flying and 
bands playing as they entered upon 
enemy soil. 

The first important place was Treves, 
an ancient city of about 70,000. The 
population received the Ameriéans in 
silence and apparent indifference but 
no manifest hostility. The soviet or 
workmen’s council which governs the 
city had published notices in the news- 
papers urging people to behave prop- 
erly toward the Americans and not 
overcharge for goods under pain of 
punishment. The Americans were sur- 
prized to see so many well drest people 
and to find that they could get 2 good 
dinner at the best restauraants at no 
higher price than in France. But there 
is no coffee, little butter, and bread is 
scarce and poor. Meat, fish and game 
are to be had for those with money 
enough. The young children have evi- 
dently suffered for lack of milk. 

General Pershing will make his head- 
quarters at Treves. General Preston 
Brown has been made Military Gov- 
ernor with General Harry A. Smith in 
charge of civil affairs. The inhabitants 
are required to carry identity cards and 
to be indoors by nine o’clock, and they 
are not allowed to use the telephones. 

More than 1,500,000 Allied and 





Americans 
Enter Germany 
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THE GREAT WAR 


November 28—Kaiser William for- 
mally abdicates. Pillaging of Jewish 
quarter in Lemberg. 

November 29—Lithuania declares it- 
self an independent republic. Hun- 
garian Government interns Macken- 
sen’s army of 170,000 at French de- 
mand. 

November 30—Peru and Chile call 
out troops over boundary dispute. 
All Russian Government of Ufa re- 
fuses to support Admiral Kolchak 
as dictator. , 

December 1—American army enters 
Germany and occupies ‘Treves. 
American troops from Archangel de- 
feat Bolsheviki on Pinega River. 


December 2—King Nicholas of Monte- 
negro declared deposed. British fleet 
arrives at Baltic port of Libau. 

December 3—Spanish cabinet resigns. 
_— conference at London con- 
cluded. 


December 4—President sails for Paris 
peace conference. German army offi- 
cers defeat revolutionists in battle 
at Kreuznach. 




















American prisoners have been released 
by the Germans under the terms of 
the armistice and of these 250,000 
will pass into the American lines. 
The task of feeding and caring for 
them will be difficult on account of 
lack of transportation. Several thou- 
sand American prisoners have been 
received and examined by the army 
surgeons, who report their physical 
condition as good as could be expect- 
ed. No evidence was found to support 
the rumor that the prisoners had been 
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inoculated with malignant and con- 
tagious diseases. Some complain of bad 
food, harsh treatment and uncomfort- 
able quarters, but in the majority of 
cases the men said that they were not 
much worse off than the German sol- 
diers. 


Politically Germany is in 
chaos. The hierarchical 
system of administration 
which has regulated in detail civilian 
as well as military life has collapsed 
and the power has passed into the 
hands of self-appointed dictators, citi- 
zen volunteers and committees of sol- 
diers and workingmen. If a map of the 
country could be drawn it would re- 
semble the Germany of the seventeenth 
century rather than that of the nine- 
teenth, for it is split up into numerous 
semi-autonomous states with ill-defined 
boundaries and indeterminate jurisdic- 
tion. 

But in spite of this political con- 
fusion the natural orderliness and dis- 
ciplined training of the people have so 
far prevented a degeneration into the 
ruinous riot of Russia. The difficult task 
of demobilization and evacuation is be- 
ing carried out in a systematic manner 
and there have been few cases of dis- 
order by the deserting or disbanded 
soldiery. Altho the Socialists were be- 
fore the war regarded with abhorrence 
by the other classes of the community, 
yet now that the Socialists are in power 
they are receiving the support and co- 
operation of their former opponents to 
a remarkable degree. The government 
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© French Pictorial, from International Film 


THE LEADERS OF THE ALLIES DRAWING UP THE ARMISTICE TERMS 


This is the first photograph received in this country of the tous 





when the Allies dictated to Germany the terms of surrender. 


The representatives of the Allied governments are seated at the council table in the Versailles palace. On the left side of the table, from left 


to right, are: General di Robilant; 
General Tasker H. Bliss; 
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next man unidentified ; 


Italian Foreign Minister Sonnino; Italian Premier Orlando; Colonel Edward M. House; 
next man unidentified; Greek Premier Venizelos; Serbian Minister Vesnitch. On the right "side of the table, from left 
to right: Admiral Wemyss (with back to camera) ; ; General Sir Henry Wilson ; Field Marshal Sir Douglas Haig; General Sac 

Bonar Law; Premier David Lloyd George: French Premicr Georges Clemenceau ; and French Foreign Minister Stephen Pichon 


Sackville West; Andrew 
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officials and military commanders have 
in most cases been retained, tho placed 
under the authority of some soviet or 
republican cabinet. Certain of the army 
officers, such as Generals von Arnim, 
Behm and Ederhart were shocked at 
the display of red flags which welcomed 
the troops on their return from the 
front and issued orders prohibiting any 
soldier from accepting a red flag or 
badge. But Field Marshal von Hinden- 
burg overruled them and issued a 
proclamation declaring that the red in- 
signia should not be regarded as offen- 
sive if displayed in a dignified form, 
and on the other hand that the soviets 
should not object to the old national 
colors. 

At the outbreak of the revolution the 
non-Socialist parties disappeared from 
sight, but now they are beginning to 
reorganize in order to be a factor in 
the election for a constituent assem- 
bly that takes place in January. Vari- 
ous bourgeois parties, such as the Na- 
tional Liberal and Progressive, are 
forming to secure a republican rather 
than a working class government. There 
are rumors of counter-revolutionary 
movements, with General von Macken- 
sen at the head, aiming to restore the 
monarchy. Millions of anti-Socialist 
and anti-Semite pamphlets are being 
distributed. 

But the chief danger to a Berlin di- 
rectorate is from the Spartacus and 
Independent Socialists, who want a 
Bolshevist regime. They have seized the 
wireless stations and the Government 
has warned the outside world that news 
from this source is not to be relied upon. 
But the general congress or soviet of 
Soldiers’ Deputies held at Berlin sup- 
ported by an overwhelming majority 
the People’s Plenipotentiaries headed 
by Ebert, are willing to leave the 
question of the future government of 
the empire to a freely elected assembly. 

The Council of People’s Plenipoten- 
tiaries at Berlin is composed exclusive- 
ly of Socialists, tho of both factions. 
Other German states have admitted a 
limited representation of other parties. 
Thus the Baden Cabinet consists of 
seven Socialists, two Clericals, one Na- 
tional Liberal and one Progressive. The 
Oldenburg Cabinet consists of five So- 
cialists, two Bourgeois and two former 
ministers. 


The storm center of Ger- 
many now is Kurt Eis- 
ner, the poet and jour- 
nalist who has assumed the dictatorship 
of Bavaria. The Catholics are disposed 
to dislike him because he is a Jew, the 
Conservatives because he is a radical 
Socialist and the Bavarians in general 
because he was born in Galicia and 
only came to Munich from Berlin a 
couple of years before the war. His dis- 
closure of official documents throwing 
the responsibility for starting the war 
upon the Prussians has offended Ber- 
lin. He is accused of playing into the 
hands of Clemenceau, the French Pre- 
mier, by endeavoring to separate 
southern Germany from Prussia. 

On his part Eisner denounces the 
Berlin Government for its conservatism 
and prevarication, and demands the 


Kurt Eisner 





International Film 
THE INSIGNIA TO BE WORN BY ALL 
VETERANS OF THIS WAR 


There will be approximately forty million men 
entitled to wear this black and gold button de- 
signed by Louis E. Dolson and received by the 
governments of the Allies and the United States 


dismissal of such hold-overs from the 
the old regime as Solf of the Foreign 
Office and Erzberger, who negotiated 
the armistice. He threatens to secede 
from Germany and, if necessary, to 
fight Prussia. In addressing the Sol- 
diers’ and Workmen’s Council on his 
return to Munich, Premier Eisner said: 

In these last few days I have become 
the best hated man in Germany: At first all 
the newspapers praised me. Now they are 
all slandering me. 

In Berlin I noticed that the counter- 
revolutionary elements behaved as if noth- 
ing had happened. Thereupon I took from 
my portfolio a document which I thought 

















Press Illustrating 
ANOTHER KING DEPOSED 


The contagion of democracy is epreading. The 
is the venerable ruler of 
osed, with his 
Montenegrin 


latest king to go 
Montenegro, who has been dep 
family, by the “Skupshtina,” the 


National Assembly 


was bound to rend. the last veil from the 
conspiracy leading to the world war. With 
this document I hoped for a blow at the 
counter-revolutionary Government. 

I told the gentlemen of the old system 
that they were incapable of conducting the 
peace negotiations. It is true that we have 
a revolutionary Government in Berlin, but 
it has nothing to say. If Berlin is incapable 
of acting, we Bavarians must first help 
ourselves and act in the interests of the 
whole. 


The opponents of “the Bavarian 
Trotzky” retaliate by asserting that 
Eisner, being in close touch with the 
Bavarian War Department, was the 


- only Socialist in Germany who as early 


as July 28, 1914, knew that war had 
been decided upon. At that time he was 
busy telephoning to the Socialist ed- 
itors to support the Imperial Govern- 
ment in its war policy. 


When Lenine made 
public the secret 
documents. found 
in the Russian Foreign Office he said 
to the Germans: “Go, break into your 
own archives and you will reveal 
things quite as bad.” The Germans are 
now following his advice. The Berlin 
soviet has requested the People’s Pleni- 
potentiaries to seize and examine all 
documents of the old regime relating 
to foreign affairs and the revolution- 
ary government in Bavaria has already 
begun the publication of the official 
reports of Count von Lerchenfeld, the 
Bavarian Minister at Berlin previous 
to the war. These confirm the charges 
of the Allies that the German Govern- 
ment was cognizant and approved of 
the Austrian ultimatum to Serbia. Ler- 
chenfeld writes under date of July 18, 
1914, that the note to Serbia was de- 
layed until after President Poincaré 
and Premier Viviani had made their 
visit to St. Petersburg so it would be 
difficult to secure codperation with 
Russia. He said: “Serbia cannot ac- 
cept such conditions as will be laid 
down. There must be war.” Austria, 
he declared, could not long delay ac- 
tion, “for that might give Serbia, un- 
der pressure from France and Russia, 
an opportunity to offer satisfaction.” 
On July 31 he wired to Munich that 
the German ultimatums to France and 
Russia would be rejected and that the 
German armies would at once be sent 
thru Belgium into France, which 
“would be overwhelmed in four weeks,” 
for the French army was weak in 
morale and munitions. 

Dr. Zimmermann, former Secretary 
of Foreign Affairs, in reply to the 
Bavarian charges says: “We did not 
prompt Austria-Hungary to her ac- 
tion, but expressly advised her against 
it. The Vienna ultimatum, which we 
considered too severe, was communi- 
cated to us too late for an endeavor to 
mitigate it.” 

The ex-Kaiser lays the blame for the 
war upon Chancellor von Bethmann- 
Hollweg and Foreign Minister von Ja- 
gow who, he says, sent him off against 
his will on a yachting cruise to Nor- 
way while they carried into effect their 
plans for precipitating a war: 

The German Government has asked 
the Allies and the United States to re- 
for the question of who was responsible 
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for the war to a neutral commission in 
whose hands should be placed the se- 
cret documents of all the belligerents 
for examination. The German Govern- 
ment is starting on its own account an 
investigation into the German crimes 
in Belgium, the deportation of Belgian 
workmen, the theft of Belgian machin- 
ery, and the murders of Edith Cavell 
and Captain Fryatt. 


The Altho the abdication of 
ex-Kaiser ‘he Kaiser and Crown 
Prince before their flight 


to Holland was told with great circum- . 


stance there was still some skepticism 
in Allied countries because no act of 
abdication was made public. In order 
to settle the question the Berlin Gov- 
ernment sent Admiral von Hintze, for- 
merly Foreign Secretary, to Holland, 
and he elicited this declaration: 

By the present document I renounce for- 
ever my rights to the crown of Prussia and 
the rights to the German imperial crown. 
I release at the same time all the officials 
of the German Empire and Prussia and 
also all officers, noncommissioned officers 
and soldiers of the Prussian Navy and 
Army und of contingents from confederated 
states frum the oath of fidelity they have 
taken to me, as their Emperor, King, and 
supreme chief. 

1 expect from them until a new organiza- 
tion of the German Empire exists that they 
will aid those who effectively hold the 
power in Germany to protect the German 
people against the menacing dangers of 
anarchy. famine, and foreign domination. 

Made and executed aud signed by our 
own hand with the imperial seal at Ame- 
rongen, November 28. WILLIAM. 

There is « growing demand both in 
Germany and abroad for the personal 
punishment of the ex-Emperor and 
others guilty of instigating the war or 
authorizing its atrocities. The heads of 
the British, French and Italian govern- 
ments, now in conference at London, 
are said to have decided to ask Hol- 
land for the extradition of William 
Hohenzollern as a murderer or pirate 
and, if the Dutch Government refuses, 
to employ such force as may be neces- 
sary. Many of the German soviets are 
also demanding his return and punish- 
ment and have offered rewards for his 
assassination... The German Govern- 
ment, however, lays the blame on Ger- 
man and Austrian militarism in gen- 
eral and will wait till the examination 
of the Foreign Office documents makes 
clear the question of individual guilt. 


The Crown Prince, 
who is living in the 
cottage of the vil- 
lage pastor on the island of Weiringen, 
Holland, has given out an interview in 
which he states that he has not re- 
nounced anything and has not signed 
any document whatever, but he adds: 
However, should the German Govern- 
ment decide to form a republic similar to 
the United States or France | shall be per- 
fectly content to return to Germany as a 
simple citizen, ready to do anything to 
assist my country. I should even be happy 
to work as a laborer in a factory. 
Frederick William claims that he 
was convinced that the war was lost 
after the battle of the Marne in Octo- 
ber, 1914, and he urged the General 
Staff to seek peace then even at the 
sacrifice of Alsace-Lorraine, “but I 
was told to mind my own business and 
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THEY WORK IN THE DARK 
The rats—alien enemies, yellow journalism, 
anti-Ally propaganda, maudlin sentiment—are 
gnawing away the foundation of victory while 
the forces at the top are still finishing its head 


confine my activities to commanding 
my armies. I have proof of this.” He 
also says that he was opposed to the 
attack on Verdun, which he thought 
was a mistake. He complains of other 
cases in which he was overruled: 


The air raids on London and other towns 
and the big gun used against Paris were 
useless militarily, and, in fact, silly. Orders 
to submarine commanders were read differ- 
ently by various officers who went much 
too far. Two years ago I suggested an inter- 
national agreement confining air activities 
to the actual war zone, but my opinion was 
entirely disregarded. 

At the end, he says, his soldiers were 
worn out and their strength reduced so 
that sometimes an entire division num- 
bered only 600 rifles. On the origin of 
the war he says: 

Contrary to all statements hitherto made 
abroad, I never desired war, and thought 
the moment quite inopportune. I was never 
consulted, and the report about a Crown 
Council being held in Berlin to decide on 
the war I deny on my oath. I was enioying 


a stay at a watering place when mobiliza- 
tion was ordered. 


Polish 
Pogroms 


As soon as the Austrian 
monarchy collapsed, strife 
broke out between the Poles 
and Ruthenes over the possession of 
Galicia. The Ruthenes want to join 
with the Ukrainians of southern Rus- 
sia, who are their next neighbors to 
the east and are of the same rave and 
religion. Before signing the Brest-Lit- 
ovsk treaty with the Central Powers 
the Ukrainians secured a promise from 
the Austrian Government in the event 
of a break-up of the Empire, that only 
the western part of Galicia, namely, 
the Grand Duchies of Auschwitz, 
Zator and Cracow, should go to Poland, 
while the eastern part, namely, the 
ancient kingdoms of Galicia and Lodo- 
meria, should go to the Ukraine. This 
division corresponds fairly wel! with 
the distribution of population, for in 
two-thirds of Galicia the Ruthenes pre- 
dominate. But the cities, especially 
Lemberg or Lvov, are chiefly inhabited 
by Poles and Jews. The Jews, who 





form 11 per cent of the population of 
Lemberg, sympathize with the Ukraini- 
ans, for they have suffered persecu- 
tion under Polish rule and they fear it 
for the future. 

When the armistice was signed the 
Poles took possession of Cracow, an 
ancient Polish city at the western end 
of Galicia. Then the Polish army under 
General Vitaldorski started eastward to 
conquer the whole of Galicia so as to 
appear before the peace conference with 
the disputed territory already in their 
possession. They easily captured Prze- 
msyl, the fortress that stood a long 
siege by the Russians three years ago. 
Then they marched on Lemberg. where 
the Ruthenes, reinforced by Ukrainian 
troops, put up a stout resistance, but 
were finally overcome. 

From Jewish sources it is reported 
that when Polish troops entered Lem- 
berg they formed a cordon around the 
ghetto and proceeded to sack and burn 
the Jewish houses and shops. The 
water supply was shut off to prevent 
the extinguishing of the flames, and 
Jews trying to escape were shot in the 
streets. Jewish girls were raped and 
then thrown from the windows. A syn- 
agog in which the Jews had sought 
refuge was set on fire and hundreds 
are said to have perished. The massa- 
cre continued for three days without 
any attempt of the Polish officers to 
stop it. Other observers lay the loot- 
ing to the townspeople and say it 
was at length stopped by Polish pa- 
trols. According to the Ukrainian 
minister at Vienna, four thousand men, 
women and ‘children were killed. Other 
reports place the number of victims at 
1100. According to the Associated 
Press correspondent, “only a few per- 
sons were killed tho many were wound- 
ed.” He reports that one wing of the 
Diet building was burnt and the post- 
office, railway station and a few dozen 
houses were blown up. The Amer- 
ican Jewish and Polish organizations 
have appealed to the President for an 
investigation. The Polish committee of 
Berne declares that “the disorders had 
no political bearing but were economic 
in character.” The Polish committee 
of Paris declares that they “had no 
religious character whatever but were 
purely political and industrial.” The 
Polish commander declares that the 
“regrettable reprisals” were provoked 
by the Jews, who threw boiling water 
from the houses on the Polish soldiers, 
and that the Jews were guilty of trying 
to spread Bolshevism. 


: The parliamentary elec- 
oe tions to be held on De- 
cember 14 are unprece- 

dented and incalculable. No general 
election has been held since 1910, and 
the present Parliament would have ex- 
pired three years ago if it had not ex- 
tended its term by resolution because 
an election during the war was thought 
inexpedient. Now it can no longer be 
put off, and the coalition cabinet with 
Lloyd George at the head, having car- 
ried the war thru to a successful con- 
clusion, is appealing to the country for 
a vote of confidence to enable it to 
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carry on the work of peace negotiation 
and reconstruction. 

When the war began Lloyd George 
was Chancellor of the Exchequer in 
the Liberal Cabinet of Premier As- 
quith and was detested by the Con- 
servative Unionists for his radical pol- 
icies of land and labor reforms and 
his opposition to the Established 
Church in Wales and the House of 
Lords. But when he displaced Asquith 
as Premier of the coalition cabinet 
he found the best support for his war 
policies among his former opponents, 
and he is now regarded with suspicion 
by the Liberals and Laborites because 
of his new allies. He now joins with 
Bonar Law, the leader of the Union- 
ists and Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
in a campaign on the following plat- 
form: 


The conclusion of a just and lasting 
peace and so establishing the foundations 
of a new Europe that further wars may be 
forever averted; reducing the burden of 
armuments and the promution of a League 
of Nations; state acquisition of land for 
soldiers and sailors, either with cottages 
with garden allotments or small holdings 
on a large scale; schemes for agricultural 
developments and extensive forestation and 
reclamation schemes; comprehensive hous- 
ing schemes; larger industrial opportuni- 
ties; improved material conditions of em- 
ployment; preferential tariff for the col- 
onies; no fresh taxes on food and raw ma- 
terials; development and control in the 
best interests of the state of economical 
production of power and light, also rail- 
ways, roads, and canals; improvement of 
the consular service; removal of all exist- 
ing legal inequalities between men and 
women, and reform of the Constitution and 
of the House of Lords. 


Our Delegatestothe President Wil- 


son’s decision 
Peace Conference chat tes hieeelt 


would head the representatives of the 
United States at the international 
peace ‘conference was followed on No- 
vember 29 by the announcement of the 
other four delegates: Robert Lansing, 
Secretary of State; Edward M. House, 
the present representative of President 
Wilson in the Supreme War Council 
at Versailles; Henry White, former 
Ambassador to Italy and France; and 
General Tasker H. Bliss, United States 
military adviser in the Supreme War 
Council. 

Mr. House and General Bliss have 
previously represented the United 
States at the Allied War Councils in 
France. Mr. House was President Wil- 
son’s personal representative to the 
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European governments in 1914, 1915, 
1916, and was appointed by the Presi- 
dent in September, 1917, “to gather 
and organize data that will be needed 
at the peace conference.” General Bliss 
was made chief of staff of.the United 
States army on September 22, 1917, 
designated commanding officer of the 
United States army on October 6, 1917, 
and appointed soon after United States 
military representative in the Supreme 
War Council at Versailles. 

Dr. White is the one Republican in 
the peace delegation. He has represent- 
ed the United States in many interna- 
tional conferences: at the London Con- 
ference in 1887 for the abolition of 
sugar bounties, at the Conference on 
Agriculture at Rome in 1905, at the 
fourth Pan-American Conference in 
Buenos Aires in 1910. He was Ameri- 
can Ambassador to Italy from 1905 to 
1907 and to France from 1907 to 1909. 

That Secretary of State Lansing 
should attend the peace conference was 
taken for granted, and it was generally 
expected that other members of the 
Cabinet would also be included. Secre- 
tary of War Baker may take President 
Wilson’s place in the conference when 
the President returns to this country. 

President Wilson and the other mem- 
bers of the peace delegation sailed for 
France December 4 on the transport 
“George Washington,” our second lar- 
gest ship, preceded by the “Pennsyl- 
vania,” flagship of our fleet, and con- 
voyed by fifteen destroyers. Several 
hundred newspaper correspondents, as- 
signed to “cover” the peace conference, 
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THE PRESIDENT’S BUSY DAY 


At one o'clock, December 2, President Wilson made his annval address to Congress on the state of the Union, reviewing the war achievements of 

the past year that culminated in the victory over Germany, and less than twenty-four hours later he left the capital and began his trip to Europe 

to take part in the covncils that will brine wor'd neace and international order. In the photograph abeve President Wilson is standing on the deck 
of the “George Washington,” just leaving port. With him, from left to right, are Mrs. Lansing, Mrs. Wilson and Dr. Grayson 
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sailed December 1 on the “Orizaba.” 
With the President’s party are a staff 
of scientists and authorities on hia- 
tory, geography and economics who 
have been working for thirteen months 
compiling data for use at the peace 
conference. The director of their work, 
which came to be known as “The In- 
quiry,” is Dr. S. E. Mezes, president 
of the College of the City of New York. 
Professor Haskins of Harvard, special- 
ist on Alsace-Lorraine and Belgium; 
Professor Day of Yale, specialist on 
the Balkans; Professor Lord of Har- 
vard, specialist on Russia and Poland; 
Professor Seymour of Yale, specialist 
on Austria-Hungary; Professor Wes- 
terman of Wisconsin, specialist on Tur- 
key, and Dr. Bowman, director of the 
American Geographical Society, are 
also on the staff. 


The President’s 
Message 


On the day before he 
sailed for France, 
President Wilson 
made his annual address to the Con- 
gress on the state of the Union, and 
reviewed at length our war activities 
during the past year and the problems 
of reconstruction that demand our im- 
mediate consideration. He praised the 
valor of our soldiers and sailors and 
civilians in war work, spoke especially 
of what the women of: the nation had 
done, and urged the passage of a Fed- 
eral amendment for woman suffrage. 
He suggested the resumption of indus- 
tries curtailed by the war as an aid 
in the readjustment of labor. approved 
the plan of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury for a $6,000,000,000 tax levy in 
1919 and a $4,000,000,000 tax for 1920, 
urged upon Congress an early decision 
concerning the disposal of the rail- 
roads, endorsed the increased naval 
building program, gave specific approv- 
al to the Secretary of the Interior’s 
plan for the reclamation of three hun- 
dred million acres of land for cultiva- 


tion by returning soldiers, advised the 
ratification of a treaty of adjustment 
with the republic of Colombia, and sug- 
gested the establishment of priorities 
of export and supply to aid the devas- 
tated regions of Belgium and northern 
France in reéstablishing their indus- 
tries. 

The general hope that President Wil- 
son would outline his views on the 
points to be discussed in the peace con- 
ference was disappointed. The Presi- 
dent merely announced his “purpose to 
join in Paris the representatives of the 
governments with which we have been 
associated in the war against the Cen- 
tral Empires for the purpose of dis- 
cussing with them the main ‘features 
of the treaty of peace.” He added: 


The Allied governments have accepted 
the bases of peace which I outlined to the 
Congress on the 8th of January last, as the 
Central Empires also have, and very rea- 
sonably desire my personal counsel in their 
interpretation and application, and it is 
highly desirable that I should give it in 
order that the sincere desire of our Govern- 
ment to contribute without selfish purpose 
of any kind to settlements that will be of 
common benefit to all the nations concerned 
may be made fully manifest. The peace set- 
tlements which are now to be agreed upon 
are of transcendent importance, both to us 
and to the rest of the world, and I know 
of no business or interest which should 
take precedence of them. 


On the vexed problem of turning our 
industries from war channels into 
those of peace, President Wilson said 
in part: 


While the war lasted we set up many 
agencies by which to put every material 
energy of the country in harness to draw 
the common load and make of us one team 
in the accomplishment of a great task. But 
the moment we knew the armistice to have 
been signed we took the harness off. Raw 
materials, upon which the Government had 
kept its hand for fear there should not be 
enough for the industries that supplied the 
armies, have been released and put into 
the general market again. Great indus- 
trial plants whose whole output and ma- 
chinery had been taken over for the uses 


of the Government have been set free to 
return to the uses to which they were put 
before the war. It has not been possible to 
remove so readily or so quickly the control 
of foodstuffs and of shipping, because the 
world has still to be fed from our gran- 
aries and the ships are still needed to 
send supplies to our men overseas, and to, 
bring the men back as fast as the disturbed 
conditions on the other side of the water 
permit. But even these restraints are being 
relaxed as much as possible, and more and 
more as the weeks go by. 


The problem of railroad control was 
discussed rather fully by the President 
as “the question that causes me the 
greatest concern.” He explained: 


It was necessary that the administration 
of the railways should be taken over by the 
Government so long as the war lasted. It 
would have been impossible otherwise to 
establish and carry through under a single 
direction the necessary priorities of ship 
ment. It would have been impossible oth- 
erwise to combine maximum production at 
the factories and mines and farms with 
the maximum possible car supply to move 
the products to the ports and markets; 
impossible to route troop shipments and 
freight shipments without regard to the 
advantage of the roads employed; impos- 
sible to subordinate, when necessary, 
questions of convenience to the publie 
necessity ; impossible to give the necessary 
financial support to the roads from the 
public treasury. But all these necessities 
have now been served, and the question is, 
What is best for the railroads, and for the 
public in the future? 

I believe that it will be serviceable for 
me to set forth as explicitly as possible 
the alternative courses that lie open to 
our choice. We can simply release the 
roads and go back to the old conditions of 
private management, unrestricted compe 
tition, and multiform regulation by both 
State and Federal authorities; or we can 
go to the opposite extreme and establish 
complete control, accompanied, if neces- 
sary, by actual Government ownership; 
or we can adopt an intermediate course 
of modified private control, under a more 
unified and affirmative public regulation 
and under such alterations of the law as 
will permit wasteful competition to be 
ayoided and a considerable degree of unifi- 
cation of administration to be effected, as, 
for example, by regional corporations, under 
which the railways of definable areas 
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HAIL! HAIL! THE GANG’S ALL HERE 


There is nothing downhearted about the wounded men who are coming back now by the thousands to hospitals over here. They keep the 


gay with 


songs and stories and the “‘walking cases” wave to the passersby. These men are celebrating Thanksgiving in 


wards 
barkation Hospital 3, in 
theater 


New York, where four thousand men are to be cared for. The hospital is the largest in the country and it has as incidental attraction a 
and a roof garden and a canteen for its patients 
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would be in effect combined in single 
systems. 

The one conclusion that I am ready to 
state with confidence is that it would be 
a disservice alike to the country and to 
the owners of the railroads to return to the 
old conditions unmodified. Those are con- 
ditions of restraint without development. 
There is nothing affirmative or helpful 
about them. What the country chiefly 
needs is that all its means of transporta- 
tion should be developed, its railways, its 
waterways, its highways, and its coun- 
tryside roads. Some new element of policy, 
therefore, is absolutely necessary—neces- 
sary for the service of the public, necessary 
for the release of credit to those who are 
administering ‘the railways, necessary for 
the protection of their security holders. I 
stand ready and. anxious to release the 
roads from the present control, and I must 
do so at a very early date if by waiting 
until the statutory limit of time is reached 
I shall be merely prolonging the period of 
doubt and uncertainty which is hurtful to 
every interest concerned. 


When the Senate found 
itself unrepresented in 
President Wilson’s choice 
of peace delegates and uninformed as 
to the details of the President’s pro- 
gram at the conference, it held a 
stormy session. Senator Cummins, of 
Iowa, offered a resolution to create a 
senatorial peace commission of four 
Democrats and four Republicans to go 
to Paris to keep the Senate in touch 
with developments there. The Senate 
committee postponed action on it. 

Senator Williams, of Mississippi, 
presented an outline of the league of 
nations that was rather generally ac- 
cepted as an accurate definition of 
President Wilson’s views. It provides 
for an international agreement bind- 
ing all the nations to submit quarrels 
to arbitration, the decisions of which 
would be enforced if necessary by all 
the military and naval power which 
the members of the league could bring 
to bear. Sovereignty of the seas, how- 
ever, would be retained by Great Brit- 
ain and the United States. Senator 
Reed, of Missouri, commented that 
such a league, based on British and 
American supremacy, would meet ob- 
jection from other countries, and pro- 
posed instead a recodification of inter- 
national law to be backed by the force 
of public opinion and the military 
strength of each nation. 


Peace in 
the Senate 


The first big troopship of 
onan returning soldiers, the 

“Mauretania,” docked 
at New York on December 1 with 4000 
American troops aboard. Most of the 
men were aviators from our training 
camps in England; there were also 
men of a construction unit and casual 
officers. Crowds of civilians waiting to 
meet the big liner as it warped into 
the dock shouted a noisy, tearful, 
happy welcome to the forerunner of 
our homeward bound troops. 

Many other troopships are reported 
to be on the way home now from Eng- 
land and France. The “Kroonland” 
sailed from a French port on Novem- 
ber 29 with 1349 soldiers, including 
the headquarters detachment of the 
Seventy-sixth, a division of the New 
England National Army troops. The 
War Department expects to bring 
home in December between 150,000 
and 175,000 men. Boston, New York, 


Newport News and Charleston, South 
Carolina, are the ports designated for 
their return. But even with this dis- 
tribution of the strain on port facili- 
ties and with the use of German ships 
now idle in German harbors it is esti- 
mated that ten months will be required 
to bring our army home. 

In the training camps and colleges 
in the United States demobilization is 
proceeding rapidly. All the men of the 
Students’ Army Training Corps are to 
be out of the service by the middle of 
December. Most of the army officers’ 
training camps will be emptied by that 
time, too, but officers in training for 
the navy are expected to complete 
their course. The 649,000 men now in 
army camps and cantonments here are 
being demobilized. 

The Federal Employment Service 
has enlisted the coédperation of all or- 
ganizations which have been active- 
ly concerned in the welfare of sol- 
diers and sailors in a general service 
of information to returning men con- 
cerning the opportunities of industrial 
or agricultural work open to them. 
Each community is to have an employ- 
ment information bureau directly con- 
nected with the interstate and inter- 
community clearance system of the 
Federal Employment Service. There 
will also be special bureaus to find 
work for men trained in the profes- 
sions and to provide vocational guid- 
ance for men under nineteen. 


Wha The most interesting 
in aia part of Secretary 
Baker’s report of 
military progress during the past year 
is the appendix, a ten thousand word 
report by General Pershing, which tells 
the whole story of our army’s achieve- 
ments in France. General Pershing sets 
forth concisely the organization of the 
A. E. F., the training overseas, the 
enormous task of the Service of Sup- 
ply, and the actual combat operations 
of the troops from the morning of May 
28, when the first division 
attacked the commanding German position 
on its front, taking with splendid dash to 
town of Cantigny and all other objectives, 
which were .organized and held stedfastly 


against vicious counterattacks and galling 
artillery fire. 


Secretary Baker announced in the 
early part of his report that he would 
lay before Congress a plan of organi- 
zation for the regular army “which 
shall continue as the nucleus of any 
future military establishment,” and 
explained any specific recommenda- 
tions would be premature until “the 
peace conference shall have deter- 
mined the future international rela- 
tions of the world.” 


The By we es — 
sentence of Thomas J. 
Mooney Case Mooney to life impris- 
onment Governor Stephens of Califor- 
nia has averted a general uprising of 
organized labor, but has failed to settle 
a matter of principle that has provoked 
discussion for over two years. 

The story of the Mooney case reads 
like the scenario of a movie melodrama. 
In the midst of a great parade in San 
Francisco as part of a “Preparedness 

















FUEL ADMINISTRATOR 


RESIGNS 


The list. of war-time administrators who are 
leaving Washington to go back to their peace- 
time positions grows larger daily. Harry A. Gar- 
field, president of Williams College, has offered 
his resignation as head of the fuel administra- 
tion in order to take charge of college affairs 
again. President Wilson has announced that the 
fuel administration will continue its work, how- 
ever, until at least the end of the winter 


GARFIELD 


Day” celebration, on July 22, 1916, a 
clockwork bomb exploded, killing ten 
people and injuring many others. Cer- 
tain radical labor elements there, as 
elsewhere in the United States, had 
been opposing preparedness agitation. 
Suspicion of guilt in the explosion fell 
upon the leaders of this radical propa- 
ganda, particularly upon Mooney, who 
was an alleged I. W. W. supporter. To- 
gether with four other men and his 
wife he was indicted, convicted and sen- 
tenced to death. 

The case was taken up by organized 
labor thruout the United States and 
even in Europe and Mooney’s appeal 
for a new trial was backed by various 
strikes and threats of strikes. The ap- 
peal was denied last March. President 
Wilson then wrote to Governor *Ste- 
phens asking him to see that Mooney 
was given another trial and a commis- 
sion examined the evidence and recom- 
mended it. But he was resentenced to 
be hanged on August 23. 

Less than a month before the date 
set for his execution Governor Stephens 
granted Mooney a reprieve to December 
18. Next the case was carried to the 
United States Supreme Court, on No- 
vember 18, but that body proclaimed 
itself powerless to intervene. Labor 
thruout the United States thereupon 
threatened a general strike. Mooney’s 
life was finally saved by Governor Ste- 
phens’ commutation of his sentence. 

The Governor’s action has failed to 
satisfy either side of the case. Mooney 
has issued a statement to the Governor: 

I prefer a glorious death at the hands 
of my traducers to a living grave. I am 
innocent. I demand a new and fair trial or 
my unconditional liberty thru a pardon, If 
I were guilty of the crime for which I have 


been unjustly convicted, hanging would be 
too good for me. 
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Giving the first lesson to future sailors 


only one in operation, 





is in Europe 
to sell future 


ships. He .is 
there for other pur- 
poses—by report to 


bring about construc- 
tive control, codpera- 
tive in nature, of all 
ships afloat, for one 
thing—but he expects 
that the shipbuilding 
industry of America 
is eventually to have a 
million workers and he 
has an eye for seeing 
to it that none of the 








and no complete and 
conclusive figures yet 
to prove past question 
whether this one, “The 
Faith,” is a real suc- 
cess. 

Another vagary is 
the wooden ship. The 
proof that, for trans- 
Atlantic service at 
least, it was a will-o’- 
the wisp is that there 
is not, at the present 
moment, in spite of the 
tremendous need of 
ocean tonnage, a single 








nation’s ship ways are ~ 
to be idle. Mr. Hurley, 
in a word, believes in 
the future of America as a maritime 
nation. 

He knows that the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation has made a_ beginning, 
which a great many persons over- 
estimate, of a merchant marine which 
has promise of being one such as the 
world has never seen but which is 
hardly comparable to England’s now. 

When the submarines were sinking 
forty vessels a day, we entered upon 
a program of shipbuilding. The spirit 
of that program was “hurry.” Now the 
war time need of hurry is over. But 
the peace time need of hurry is here. 
The peace time need of ships, during 
the next six months, so the Shipping 
Board knows, is almost as stern a 
problem as the war time need. But there 
is a difference, a difference of quality. 
In other words, before, tonnage was 
the cry, any kind of tonnage. But now 
the need of any kind of tonnage is over, 
and the need now is such that the Ship- 
ping Board is confronting problems 
even more complicated than were those 
of a few months back. “The war time 
problem,” Mr. Hurley said to me, just 
as Mr. McAdoo did about the railroads, 
“was one thing. The peace time prob- 
lem is another thing.” 

Under Mr. Hurley’s leadership, in 
August of this year the United States 
took rank as the leading shipbuilding 
nation of the world. It now has more 
shipyards, more ship ways, more ship 
workers, more ships under construc- 
tion, and is building more ships every 
month than any nation in the world. 
Previous to the present year, the high 
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Learning to tie knots is noontime work for the new recruit 


mark of ship production in the United 
States was reached in 1916, when 
thirty-eight seagoing vessels of about 


300,000 total dead weight tons were © 


built. Between August, 1917, and No- 
vember, 1918, however, America 
launched 641 of about four million total 
dead weight tons and completed 476 
of these, aggregating nearly 2,750,000 
tons. 

These figures sound huge, to Ameri- 
cans. Yet all the ships we have built 
and all those we have chartered are 
insufficient even to maintain our army 
abroad. It is a fact, thus, that in the 
last few weeks the Shipping Board has 
had to divert eleven steel steamers from 
the fruit trade to replace some of those 
withdrawn from transport duty by the 
British. Our merchant’ marine sounds 
very huge, and it is huge compared 
to what we had before. But it is not 
comparable to the 18,136,217 tons of 
shipping the British had left as of 
October 1st of the present year, in 
spite of more than twenty millions of 
tons of shipping destroyed by the sub- 
marines and otherwise, nine millions of 
which were British. 

But the fruits of victory cannot be 
estimated only in tonnage. We have, 
in other words, got considerable ton- 
nage, lost some, and got a great deal 
of experience. 

As a result of this experience, some 
expensive vagaries have come home to 
port. 

The concrete ship is, by many per- 
sons, considered one of them. There are 
forty-two of these under construction, 


wooden ship being op- 
erated in trans-Atlan- 
tic service, by the Ship- 
ping Board, today. They are being used 
to relieve steel vessels from coastwise, 
West Indian, lake and other traffic, but 
not one vessel of the 220,000 tons so far 
completed is in trans-Atlantic service. 

From the point of view of the ocean 
mariner, thus, and from the point of 
view of not a few of the officials of the 
Shipping Board, the wooden ship is a 
tribute to tradition, and, to the extent 
that it was expected to do ocean service, 
a failure. 

The wooden ship was built for many 
reasons. The cry was for ships, any 
kind of ships. We had the timber, it 
seemed likely that we could get the 
men. So a great many persons argued 
that there was no reason why we could 
not build wooden ships by the hundred, 
and build them virtually as fast as 
steel ships. But the sad part of their 
argument is that, tho wooden ships are 
not such a success in trans-Atlantic 
service as Mr. Schwab might be proud 
of, they take, when they are of only 
3500 tons, an average of about a year 
to build, whereas a contract steel ship 
of 6000 tons, about twice as big, and at 
least a third cheaper to operate, re- 
quires, on the average, only about 150 
days, so that, in terms of tonnage, 4 
wooden ship takes four times as long 
to build as a steel ship—and then, for 
real ocean usage, is not a complete 
success. It takes practically a year ‘o 
build a wooden ship, which necessarily 
is a small one. But in one year one 
company near Seattle built twenty-five 
steel ships, all larger by 100 per cent. 

These are facts which make clear 
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why, in the future plans of the Ship- 
ping Board, the wooden ship is a pass- 
ing or minor phase, despite the fact 
that now the war is over ships no 
longer need to coal for a round trip. 
Wooden ships, in a word, have had 
their day. 

Power is another factor that is wor- 
rying the thoughtful members of the 
Shipping Board. Keeping pace with the 
effort toward achieving the greater 
economy of larger and larger and faster 
and faster ships is the effort to reduce 
the space required for fuel. The larger 
the ship is, the greater is the propor- 
tionate saving in space required for 
fuel, and the handier and the more 
economical in operation, therefore, the 
ship becomes. “The bigger the ship, 
and the faster, the better!” argues Mr. 
Schwab, whose great ore ships carried 
Pershing’s locomotives over. And Ad- 
miral David W. Taylor, Chief Construc- 
tor of the Navy and the first of all ship 
architects, told the writer, while point- 
ing out that speed and size and cargo 
capacity are phases of ship construction 
that are closely related, “Experience in 
recent years has confirmed the conclu- 
sion that for high speed vessels, the 
length is a primary factor. In the ma- 
jority of cases, we can reduce‘the re- 
sistance by increasing the length.” He 
added that the tendency is, indisputa- 
bly, for ships to become larger and 
faster; that there is no limit to the in- 
crease in their size except the depth of 
harbors, and he concluded that tho New 
York Harbor was deepened to twenty 
feet, then to thirty, then to forty, it 
is now regrettable that, with all the 
other principal harbors of the world, it 
was not deepened to fifty or sixty feet. 

There is no limit to the size of ships, 
Admiral Taylor argues. 

And Mr. Hurley adds that there is 
a very definite limit to the size of the 
American merchant marine if the spirit 
and pride of America is neglected. Big- 
ness, he says, is the spirit of America. 
And speed is the spirit of America. And 
skill. “We can manufacture ships,” he 
says, “without number. We can export 
ships. We can manufacture ships for 
ourselves and most of the nations of 
the rest of the world. But American 
youth will not man them, or any great 
part of them, if American pride is 
neglected.” He pointed out that ships 
of almost any old kind satisfied Amer- 
ican pride while the war was on, he- 
cause winning the war was the order 
of the day. But now the war is over. 

For forty years there has been a tra- 
ditional notion that the speed of cargo 
ships need not be over nine or ten 
knots. The speed of the 3500 ton ships 
built during the war, and still under 
construction is, thus, only nine and a 
half knots, and the ships of 8800 tons 
and over average from ten and a half 
to eleven and a half knots. But the 
tendency, for reasons of economy first 
of all, is to build faster ships, capable 
of twelve or thirteen knots or so, for 
the reason, principally, that a ship has 
become, in cost and in operation, an 
immensely valuable thing, and the more 
valuable it becomes the more necessary 
it is to utilize its functions to the at- 


most. The Shipping Board is deter- 
mined to get the greatest possible effi- 
ciency. To illustrate is simply to point 
to the manner in which the handling of 
ships has been improved upon. It has 
been the traditional custom to spend 
fourteen days at sea, for instance, then 
three or four in one port, another day 
at sea, then three or four days in an- 
other port, then, perhaps, a dozen days 
at sea and three or four weeks in New 
York Harbor. But the days of such 
leisure are over, if the Shipping Board 
has its way. It has brought about much 
better skill in routing, greater unifica- 
tion in cargoes, fuller loading, less time 
in port. Two trips a month used to be 
the rule for a collier operating between 
Norfolk and Boston. Now the pace set 
is four trips a month. The “Tuckahoe,” 
for its size the fastest built ship in the 
world, was making four trips a month 
when she was diverted to trans-Atlantic 
service. And she is typical of the new 
order. 

Another factor that makes it neces- 
sary for America to set the pace on 
the seas, as it has been doing for years 
on the Great Lakes in the most efficient 
handling of freight in the world, is the 
increased cost of American labor. Mr. 
Hurley contends that even with the 
handicap of the La Follette law, which 
provides larger crews and better quar- 
ters, hours and pay than is the rule on 
the merchant marine of any other pow- 
er, American efficiency in the end will 
tell. And he contends that even if the 
American Federation of Labor is suc- 
cessful in insisting on an eight-hour day 
on ships, as the British Seamen’s Union 
is also contending for, still American 
efficiency will win the day. 

A very large portion of the cargo 
space of a small ship is required for 
fuel. A very large portion is required 
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Edward N. Hurley, of the Shipping Board 


for engines. But the proportion of space 
required for fuel and engines diminishes 
as ships are made larger. What this 
argues for size can be illustrated in the 
case of the railroads, which, tho cost- 
ing more to operate than any railroads 
in the world, are still the most efficient 
in point of the cost of handling freight. 
When we pull a freight train in the 
United States, it is pointed out by 
some of the experts of the Shipping 
Board, only about one-quarter of the 
weight of the train is its own weight, 
and something like three-quarters is 
net load. But when Europeans move 
freight more like half of the load is the 
train’s own weight. 

It may be seen from these arguments 
why the new program of the Shipping 
Board is likely to differ a great deal 
from the old program. Our merchant 
marine as it now exists is made up of 
slow ships and fairly small ships. But 
the future ships are to be faster and 
larger, except in those few instances 
where smaller and slower ships will do, 
and those instances are being studied 
now in a careful survey conducted by 
the Shipping Board. 

There are reports that the British 
have plans, not for the building of wood- 
en ships or slow ships or small ships, 
but rather for steel ships, big ships, fast 
ships, many, at least, of which are to 
be equipt with internal combustion en- 
gines. Here in America relatively little 
has been heard of the Deisel engine, yet 
it uses only about one-third of the same 
fuel that, likely, most of our ships of the 
future will use—oil. Oil as fuel has 
many advantages, one of which is that 
it can be stored in the double bottom 
of a ship, out of the way of cargo. 
And when the advantages of oil fuel 
are combined with the advantages of 
the Deisel engine, enormous advan- 
tages result. It is possible then for a 
ship to take on enough fuel to trave) 
half around the world and back. The 
British realize that. So does the Ship- 
ping Board, for it has learned a great 
deal from its experience with one ves- 
sel equipt with the Deisel engine— 
one, by the way, that put into Nor- 
folk in August after a most instruc- 
tive voyage, with a cargo of sugar 
brought all the way from Hawaii. 

Small ships are too little for Amer- 
ica. Slow ships are too slow. Concrete 
ships are still an uncertainty. It is pos- 
sible, thus, to anticipate, big, fast, oil- 
burning ships, some, at least, — 
with the Deisel engine. 

Before the Great War began, ots 
ship tonnage was plentiful, it sold for 
around thirty dollars a ton. English 
ships at date are costing around $125 
a ton to build, it is said. American 
ships have cost well above $200, during 
the war, partly because the initial ex- 
pense of yards and inexperience was 
enormous. 

This high cost, it is argued by some, 
will make it impossible for America to 
relinquish its high-cost vessels without 
such loss that the argument would be 
for retaining them. But others answer 
that the great cost, which is steadily 
being reduced, is one of the essential 
costs of war. [Continued on page 87 























Poul Thompson 
Ambulances with medical supplies of all 


HEY have marched down Fifth 

avenue, trumpets making music 

for their feet, banners flutter- 

ing before their nescient faces. 
They have prest close to the rail of the 
big transport watching the sky-line 
blend with the mists. Finally, with 
their Allied brothers, they have flung 
their bodies into an on-rushing cata- 
clysm and pushed it back. And now we 
are bringing them home, wearing their 
scars from the sacrificial fields. 

No mother in the U. S. A. need worry 
about the care given her boy whom 
she knows to be a “casual” on a home- 
ward-bound transport. Her confidence, 
as to that, may be shared by the close 
“of kin” of every boy who has fought 
his way to glory under the flags of the 
Allies ‘and who is on his way home to 
tell the great tale. He may have been 
chief messenger boy in a button fac- 
tory before he went over. He retains 
his titular prestige, only he is Chief 
High Cockolorum now. Every mother’s 
son who leans on a cane, swings on 


kinds meet the transports at the pier 


crutches, or is otherwise transported 
from deck to bunk, has only to wiggle 
his ear—if his little finger is gone— 
and some member of an adoring crew 
is on the job to do his bidding. 

In one way the sailor has become the 
father of the soldier. (Now wait a bit. 
Don’t go off full-khaki, Corporal 
Smith!) “We try to see they get over 
all right,” the sailor told you, with an 
air of responsibility heavily shoul- 
dered. ‘“‘When all’s said an’ done, it’s 
them who’s got the big job to do.” 

Now they are coming home, the 
scars of sacrificial fields upon them, 
the sailor takes a deep breath and says: 
“Why, them fellers can have anything 
they want! There come close to bein’ a 
feller to valet every disabled man on 
board. They carry their food, lift ’em 
to steamer chairs, help ’em around 
generally. I guess you won’t meet a 
‘casual’ who won’t tell you the ship was 
his for the askin’, an’, by God, he’s 
rated it!”’ 

Immediately a transport receives 

















As the wounded are landed all along the coast, outdoor convalescence is possible for some 
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AS OUR 
WOUNDED 


COME HOME 


BY 
EDITH DAY ROBINSON 


notice it is to carry wounded on the 
return trip, preparation is commenced 
for the making of broths and food 
suitable to the weakened organisms. 
In proportion to the casuals, there are 
a sufficient number of doctors and an 
escort. Men of the “escort,’”? many of 
them soldiers and sailors, act as hospi- 
tal orderlies and attend the men ex- 
clusively. 

The great executive system that has 
been moving an army from American 
to French soil is the same which pro- 
vides for the care of those returned 
“out o’ luck.” As the big transport 
plows its dignified way thru the Nar- 
rows, the Medical Officer permanently 
stationed at Quarantine gives first no- 
tice that a shipload of wounded is 
coming in. Thru the office of the sur- 
geon, port of embarkation, Hoboken, . 
harbor boats—eight or ten of which 
have a rendezvous at one of the up- 
town piers in the Hudson River—are 
notified to meet it. Each shipload of 
wounded men is “cleared” thru Ellis 
Island. 

After the transport has been met by 
the Medical Officer the unloading begins 
at a designated pier. Sometimes the 
men are dispatched to one clearing- 
house, sometimes to another. In the 
capacity of surgeon of the port of 
embarkation at Hoboken, Colonel J. 
M. Kennedy is responsible for the work 
of unloading and distributing the men 
to the clearing hospitals, where they 
are, in turn, distributed as quickly as 
possible to the treatment hospitals in 
New York and thruout the entire 
country. 

On Colonel Kennedy’s staff is a rep- 
resentative of the Red Cross. At the 
same time the harbor boats are ordered 
to meet the incoming ship, the Red 
Cross man is also notified of the new 
arrival, given advices as to how many 
men are aboard her, a general idea of 
their condition, and the pier at which 
the ship will dock. As the big liner eases 
into her berth a division of Red Cross 
lieutenants and aids is on the dock to 
meet her, supplied with cigarets and 
candy as well as kind words. There 
is also a supply of blankets and 
woolen medical stockings for me? 
who have made the trip un-uni- 
formed. If taken off at Ellis Island, 
ambulances are not needed. If the boys 
are taken to clearing hospitals in New 
York City, out in New Jersey, or down 
on Long Island, ambulances are mobil- 
ized at the pier. 

The clearing hospital is the first step 
in the course of procedure on this side. 
According to his trouble, and the place 
where it can receive the best treatment, 
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is it decided where Jimmie shall go. 
Too frequently the site of the selected 
hospital is far from home. One of the 
hardest things in going thru a clear- 
ing hospital is meeting the mute query 
in their eyes: “Do you know where they 
are going to send me?” This situation 
causes real hardship, not a few heart- 
aches, and has to be borne for the sake 
of the ultimate good. 

There are regular visiting hours when 
relatives may see their “belovéds” if 
the former can reach the hospitals. The 


boys usually get a furlough between ~ 


the time they are discharged from the 
clearing hospital and are about to en- 
ter the other type institution for treat- 
ment. This furlough the boy uses to go 
home, as a rule, unless “home” is too 
far away and his pocketbook too slim 
to permit of even the reduced mileage 
granted to service men back from the 
front. This was the case with one man 
who had a furlough, but lived in Seat- 
tle, and his people could not afford 
mileage from New York to Washing- 
ton and back to Atlanta, Georgia. 

Sometimes the question of how to 
spend the precious interim is a burning 
one. One boy was hard prest to decide 
whether to go where his mother was, 
or to Rochester, where his girl was! 
Duty pulled him home, and love of joy 
to Rochester. He told us, in an aside, 
that they would cry over him a lot 
when he went home! 

When the sick and wounded have to 
be transported on train trips after ar- 
rival in New York and are unfit to go 
unattended, they are accémpanied by 
doctors and an escort in proportion to 
their number. The Government pays for 
their food the first day of the journey 
into the interior, after which the Red 
Cross meets the train at different points 
with its canteen service. To obviate dif- 
ficulty for disabled men, Colonel Dal- 
ton, General Superintendent of the 
Transport Service, U. S. A., made an 
arrangement last fall with A. H. Smith, 
Regional Director of Railways, to es- 
tablish a union ticket office in the Hud- 
son Terminal Building, 30 Church 
street, New York. This means that 
transportation on all railways is issued 
at one point, which saves the man time 
and fatigue. 

One has to get but a glimpse of the 
labyrinthine detail put into effect on 
this side, that has kept America’s end 
of the war going on the other, to realize 
why the feet of some of the most valu- 
able men in the service have never got- 
ten away from their desks to tread 
trench-boards under foreign _ skies. 
Here’s one of the glimpses: As Super- 
intendent of the Transport Service, 
Colonel Dalton’s job has involved super- 
vision of all the ships—English Cunard- 
ers, French, confiscated German liners 
—collected from the Seven Seas and 
converted into transports; and the busi- 
ness of sending our 2,000,000 over on 
them and bringing them back. Lieuten- 
ant Colonel F. P. Jackson, on Dalton’s 
staff, as officer in charge of the Supply 
Division, provides these transports with 
everything from scouring soap to life 
preservers. Where the care of the re- 
turned wounded is concerned, he pro- 
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Casuals who are not stretcher cases pile into the ambulance with their luggage 


vides the hospitals with all articles not 
supplied by the medical department; 
engineers’ supplies, cooking utensils, 
coal, clothes delivered for men without 
them, et cetera, ad finitum. 

Speaking of life preservers recalls an 
anecdote illustrative of the care the 
Government tries to take of its men, 
stories to the contrary notwithstanding 
when the grouch brigade is out! The 
Government had a contract with a sup- 
ply concern for a given number of life 
jackets, according to a conversation 
overheard in a building downtown 
among the skyscrapers, where the of- 
fices of the Transport Service are. Sixty 
thousand were turned in, the account 
goes, with the straps that fasten across 
the front not secure enough to satisfy 
the officer in charge of the Supply Di- 
vision. He allowed twenty-four hours 
for the representative of the house fur- 
nishing the jackets to agree to make 
the straps conform to his ideas of safe- 


ty, or give up the contract on the 60,000 
garments. 

“It is ridiculous!” the representative 
was heard to protest. “The straps are 
perfectly safe. To make the alterations 
you demand would take so many cents 
for every life preserver! It is imnos- 
sible!” The officer in charge of the Sup- 
ply Division smoked on. Finally, it is 
said, he took his pipe out of his mouth 
long enough to remark: “I can be real 
kind hearted, and I can be as cold as 
a fish. This is one of my fish days!” 
The man lost patience finally, threaten- 
ing “to take the.matter up with Wash- 
ington.” 

“You’re not. going to have me thrown 
out of the service, are you?” the offi- 
cer’s long face peered over his own 
shoulder as the visitor’s hand touched 
the door-knob. 

“Now, you know, sir, I don’t wanna 
make you any trouble—” replied the 
latter, hurry- [Continued on page 379 
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Convalescents are taken to hospitality houses, where they get back into the old life 








LEAGUE OF FREE NATIONS 


| . A STATEMENT OF PRINCIPLES 


\4s soon as the United States entered the war it became evident that the need of the hour was the formulation of an American 
foreign policy. The first effort at this undertakiny was the Conference on the Foreign Relations of the United States held in May, 
1917, at Long Beach, under the auspices of the Academy of Political Science. As an outcome of this a group of persons interested 


have been meeting fortnightly in New York to study in detail 


the problems involved. Representatives of various opprest 


nationalities and experts on diplomatic history and economics have been called into conference with the committee. President Wilson’s 
successive utterances formed a natural basis for discussion and it became clear to the group that his conception of an associution 
of nations offered the only secure foundation for a durable peace. Accordingly it was resolved to form a wider organization and to 
establish in all parts of the country groups for the study and promulgation of these principles. Altho the President’s program has 
been favorably received at home and abroad, and has been formally accepted by enemies and Allies, yet it is already apparent that 
there will be strong opposition to it from those whose nationalistic or private interests are affected by it. Furthermore, the application 
of these principles will be immensely difficult and will require the careful: consideration of the American people for a long time to 
come. As a result of their deliberations the group has put forth the following as a tentatire platform. Men and women who find 
themselves in substantial accord with its ideas or who are interested in its activities are invited to apply for information to the head- 
quarters of the League of Free Nations Association, which is located at 130 West Forty-second Street, New York City 


mote a more general realization and 

support by the public of the condi- 
tions indispensable to the success, at the 
Peace Conference and thereafter, of Ameri- 
can aims and policy as outlined by Presi- 
dent Wilson. 

The particular aims, such as the libera- 
tion of Belgium, Serbia, Poland and Buhe- 
mia, and their future protection from ag- 
gression, and America’s own future secur- 
ity on land and sea, are dependent upon the 
realization of the more general aim of a 
sounder future international order, the 
cornerstone of which must be a League of 
Nations. 

The purposes of such a league are to 
achieve for all peoples, great and small: 
(1) Security: the due protection of na- 
tional existence. (2) Equality of economic 
opportunity. 

Both these purposes demand for their 
accomplishment profound changes in the 
spirit and principles of the older interna- 
tional statecraft. The underlying assump- 
tion heretofore has been that a nation’s 
security and prosperity rest chiefly upon 
its own strength and resources. Such an 
assumption has been used to justify states- 
men in attempting, on the ground of the 
supreme need for national security, to in- 
crease their own nation’s power and re- 
sources by insistence upon strategic fron- 
tiers, territory and raw material, outlets 
to the sea, even tho that course does vio- 
lence to the security and prosperity of 
others. Under any system in which ade- 
quate defense rests upon individual pre- 
ponderance of power, the security of one 
must involve the insecurity of another, and 
must inevitably give rise to covert or overt 
competitions for power and territory dan- 
geroug to peace and destructive to justice. 

Under such a system of competitive as 
opposed to codperative nationalism, the 
smaller nationalities can never be really 
secure. Obviously Belgians, Jugoslavs, 
Poles, Czecho-Slovaks will not be secure if 
they have to depend upon their own indi- 
vidual, unaided strength. International 
commitments of some kind there must be. 
The price of secure nationalities is some 
degree of internationalism. 

The fundamental principle underlying 
the League of Nations is that the security 
and rights of each member shall rest upon 
the strength of the whole league, pledged 
to uphold by their combined power inter- 
national arrangements ensuring fair treat- 
ment for all. 

The first concern of a League of Nations 
is to find out what those arrangements 
should be, what rules of international life 
will ensure justice to all, how far the old 
international law or practise must be modi- 
fied to secure that end. It is to the interest 
of the entire world that every nation should 
attain its maximum economic development, 
provided it does not prevent a similar de- 
velopment of other nations. The realization 
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T= object of this society is to pro- 


of this aim depends upon a gradually in- 
creasing freedom of mutual exchange with 
its resulting economic interdependence. It 
is certain, for instance, that if anything 
approaching equality of economic oppor- 
tunity as between great and small, power- 
ful and weak, is to be obtained, the fol- 
lowing must be guaranteed for all on equal 
terms: 

(a) No state shall accord to one neigh- 
bor privileges not accorded to others—this 
principle to apply to the purchase of raw 
material as well as to access to markets. 
Equality of economic opportunity does not 
mean the abolition of all tariffs or the 
abolition of the right of self-governing 
states to determine whether free trade or 
protection is to their best interests. 

(b) States exercizing authority in non- 
self-governing territories shall not exercize 
that power as a means of securing a privi- 
leged economic position for their own na- 
tionals; economic opportunity in such ter- 
ritories shall be open to all peoples on equal 
terms, the peoples of nations possessing 
no such territories being in the same posi- 
tion economically as those that possess 
great subject empires. Investments and con- 
cessions in backward countries should be 
placed under international control. 

(c) Goods and persons of the citizens 
of all states should be transported on equal 
terms on international rivers, canals, 
straits, or railroads. 

(d) Landlocked states must be guaran- 
teed access to the sea on eqyal terms both 
by equality of treatment on communications 
running thru other states, and by the use 
of seaports. 

The first task is legislative in its nature. 
The problem is to modify the conditions 
that lead to war. It will be quite inadequate 
to establish courts of arbitration or of law 
if they have to arbitrate or judge on the 
basis of the old laws and practises. These 
have proved insufficient. 

It is obvious that any plan ensuring na- 
tional security and equality of economic 
opportunity will involve a limitation of 
national sovereignty. It is here particularly 
that the success of the league will demand 
the doing of the “unprecedented things” 
mentioned by President Wilson. States pos- 
sessing ports that are the natural outlet 
of a hinterland occupied by another people 
will perhaps regard it as an intolerable in- 
vasion of their independence if their sov- 
ereignty over those ports is not absolute 
but limited by the obligation to permit of 
their use by a foreign and possibly rival 
people on equal terms. States possessing 
territories in Africa or Asia inhabited by 
populations in a backward state of develop- 
ment, have generally heretofore looked for 
privileged and preferential treatment of 
their own industry and commerce in those 
territories. Great interests will be chal- 
lenged, some sacrifice of national pride de- 
manded, and the hostility of political fac- 
tions in some countries will. be aroused. 


Yet if, after the war, states are to be 
shut out from the sea; if rapidly expanding 
populations find themselves excluded from 
raw materials indispensable to their pros- 
perity; if the privileges and preferences 
enjoyed by states with overseas territories 
place the less powerful states at a disad- 
vantage, we shall have reéstablished potent 
motives for that competition for politica) 
power which, in the past, has been so large 
an element in the causation of war and the 
subjugation of weaker peoples. The ideal 
of the security of all nations and “equality 
of opportunity” will have failed of realiza- 
tion. 

Both President Wilson and Lord Grey 
have insisted that the creation of a League 
of Nations must be an integral part of the 
settlement itself. Both have indeed declared 
that if it is not established at that settle 
ment, it is never likely to be. 

The reason is obvious. If the league i» 
not a political reality at the time that the 
territorial readjustments come to be _ dis- 
cussed; if, as in the past, nations must 
look for their future security chiefly to their 
own strength and resources, then inevita- 
bly, in the name of the needs of national 
defense, there will be claims for strategic 
frontiers and territories with raw materia) 
which do violence to the principle of na- 
tionality. Afterwards those who suffer 
from such violations would be opposed to 
the League of Nations because it would 
consecrate the injustice of which they would 
be the victims. A refusal to trust to the 
League of Nations, and a demand for 
“material” guarantees for future safety, 
will set up that very ferment which will 
afterward be appealed to as proof that 
the league could not succeed because men 
did not trust it. A bold “Act of Political 
Faith” in the league will justify itself by 
making the league a success; but, equally, 
lack of faith will justify itself by ruining 
the league. 

Just as the general acceptance of the 
principles of the league must precede the 
territorial settlement, so must it ptecede 
attempts to reduce armaments. The league 
should not be, in the first stage, a proposal 
to relinquish arms, but to combine them; 
it should be an agreement upon the meth- 
ods by which they can be used in common 
for common security. The League of Na- 
tions is not an alternative to the use of 
force, but the organization of force to the 
end that it may be effective for our com- 
mon protection. 

If nations can be brought to realize that 
they can in truth look to the league as 
the main guaranty of political security and 
economic opportunity, that those things do 
not demand unwilling provinces as sources 
of man power or raw material, nor sea- 
ports as a condition of economic develop- 
ment, then one of the main obstacles to the 
liberation of subject nationalities will have 
been removed, and the solution of the speci- 
fic problems of [Continued on page 376 
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How & owing 
THE NEW SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY 


Representative Carter Glass, of Virginia, was nominated on December 5 to succeed William G. McAdoo as Secretary of the Treasury. 
He will take office December 16. Mr. Glass was largely instrumental in originating and drafting the Federal Reserve Act. He has been 
a member of the House of Representatives for cighteen years, for six years chairman of the Committee on Banking. and Currency 
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In the capitals of Italy Before his appoint tt . 
and France and at the / ee ee 


: 4 inet Secretary Lansing served as 
= ‘ay ae “ae gif ee counsel for the United States under 
White has already repre- lf the Alaskan Boundary Tribunal 
sented the United States ae and later as agent of the United 
ya ae States in the American and Brit- 
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UNITED << SPOKESMAN FOR 
STATES | DEMOCRACY 
ex. “1 am the servant of the nation,” 
CO U N CILORS * said President Wilson in his speech 
FOR to Congress on December 2. “I shall 
hope to return with the happy as- 
WO RLD surance that it has been possible to 
translate into action the great ideals 
PE ACE for which America has striven” THE CONTINUOUS 
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Edward M. House has 
been in Hurope since 
1914 as President Wil 
son’s personal repre 
sentative. During the 
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A MILITARY 
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preme War Coun- 
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HOME AGAIN 


The return of the first American 
troops from overseas service gave 
New York another of its numerous 
chances nowadays for spontaneous 
celebration. Four hundred men 
were aboard, most of them aviators 
from England; their homecoming 
to the tune of cheers and tooting 
whistles was in happy contrast to 
the enforced secrecy of their. de- 
parture a year or more ago. Then the 
great transport crept out of the har- 
bor at night, clothed in darkness 
and protected under convoy to meet 
the dangers of a possible submarine 
attack. Now it returned in broad 
daylight amid the blare of every 
noise producer that could be found 
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FOUR THOUSAND “SAFE AND SOUND” 


Che first thing the returning soldiers did when they reached home port was to mail 
to their families postcards provided by the K. of C. saying, “I am safe and sound.” 


Central News 


THE “MAURETANIA” BRINGING THE 
FIRST TROOPS BACK 


Paul Thompson Western Newspaper Union 


‘PART OF THE UNOFFICIAL WELCOMING COMMITTEE 


T'here were thousands of relatives and friends who wanted to get the first glimpse of the 
returning soldiers and greet them with flags and cheers. A Red Cross canteen met them, too 
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PRACTISING FOR VICTORY 


N my last week’s article I described 
my visit to four great hospitals in 
the suburbs of London for Eng- 
land’s wounded soldiers. This weck 
I purpose to tell something of my trip 
to. Aldershot, the greatest military 
training camp in England, perhaps the 
greatest training camp in the world. 

Aldershot is thirty-five miles south- 
east of London. Before the war it was 
the largest army school and the crack 
military center of England. But now it 
is vastly larger than it was then. Be- 
sides the various special schools which 
make up its multifarious complexion, it 
boasts of a Royal Pavilion for the King 
when he visits the post and a beautiful 
clubhouse for officers. 

The Duke of Connaught, uncle of 
George V, is Commander-in-Chief of 
Aldershot. In 1917 half a million troops 
were quartered there. Twenty-four 
siege batteries were being trained at 
one time and one was graduated every 
day. When Judge Wadhams and I were 
there all but one hundred thousand had 
been sent to the front. 

Our first stop was Blackdown, where 
we visited the First London Reserve 
Brigade, consisting mostly of recruits 
being prepared for the front line. Our 
coming had been arranged beforehand, 
so wherever we went soldiers were wait- 
ing in readiness to show us their vari- 
ous drills and stunts. A bayonet drill 
was staged for us. It was decidedly 
realistic to hear the yells of rage the 
men emitted as they plunged forward 
and jabbed the straw dummies suspend- 
ed from the wooden gallows. Some of 
these dummies had German faces paint- 
ed on them, the more to excite the ire 
of the Tommies, as:the accompanying 
picture I picked up on the spot attests. 
We also saw a practice charge over 
the top in which four soldiers com- 
peted. At the word of command they 
first fired across the make-believe No 
Man’s Land and then ran down a line 
for perhaps a hundred yards, jabbing 
a German dummy here, hurdling a ditch 
there, scaling a wall, jabbing another 
German, then jumping over a brock, 
and finally landing in the enemy’s front 


BY HAMILTON HOLT 


trench. The winner’s record was one 
minute and eight seconds. 

We next visited the gas school at 
Claycart Hill. A non-commissioned offi- 
cer shot a capsule of tear gas from his 
water pistol against the side of a shed, 
and altho we were ten feet off, instant- 
ly our eyes commenced to water and 
we blinked and wiped them for fully 
a quarter of an hour thereafter. The 
sensation was not so much painful as 
uncomfortable, for our eyes so fiiled 
with tears we were almost blinded. 

We were shown also various types 
of smoke bombs, some for hand gre- 
riades and some for time rifles, and a 
naval smoke gas which the battleships 
use when they want to hide them- 
selves behind a screen of smoke. I shall 
never forget the time I stood on a cliff 
in Bermuda overlooking the ocean and 
saw three black fishes motionless in 
the limpid water below. I threw a stone 
at them and instantly they ejected a 
cloud of inky fluid into the water which 
made a screen about them some ten 
feet in diameter, beneath which I sup- 
posed them hiding. When it gradually 
cleared away, however, the fishes had 
gore. The smoke barrage acts exactly 
on the same principle. One small bomb 
will produce enough smoke to conceal 
completely a whole fleet of battleships. 

At the next field we visited we saw 
the soldiers firing the Stokes trench 
mortar. They had no difficulty in send- 
ing them off fifty-seven times a min- 
ute. This weapon hurls a three pound 
mortar and only carries a few hun- 
dred yards or so. It is a wonderful in- 
strument in firing from one front to 
the other. Some of these mortars can 
be fired without being mounted. A man 
simply steadies it with his hands and 
knees and another drops the charge 
into the muzzle, and pulls the trigger. 
* We were next taken to some model 
practise trenches and had explained to 
us the whole theory of trench making 
and trench fighting. In fact, everywhere 
at Aldershot we came upon miniature 
laboratories where the men were being 


taught the theory as well as practice 
of what they were doing. Some of the 
lines on the Flanders front were exact- 
ly reproduced with the first, second 
and third line trenches and the com- 
municating trenches. Two squads of 
soldiers were put in these trenches, one 
representing British troops and the 
other German. The game was to see 
which group would capture or kill the 
other. The two groups at first were fifty 
yards apart. The officers were stand- 
ing above to act as umpires. At the 
word “Go!” both squads advanced in 
single file, each armed with rifles 
and hand grenades. When the foremost 
man would come to an angle in the 
trench he would charge forward to the 
next angle ready to jab any enemy in 
front of him with his bayonet. He could 
not throw his hand grenade except be- 
yond the angle, otherwise it might kill 
him as well as the enemy. Thus the 
lines advanced, each side continually 
tossing grenades ahead and then jab- 
bing when they got to close quarters.’ 
The game was played until one side 
completely killed or captured all the 
others. As soon as a man was theoret- 
ically killed the officer ordered him out 
of the trench and the man behind ran 
up and filled in the gap. The officers ' 
told me that in these practice fights as 
well as_in the battles in the real 
trenches one side very quickly gets the 
other on the run and then it is merely 
a question of time when the pursuing 
group wins. The hand grenades, how- 
ever, are not used in trench fighting 
as much as in these practice games. 
Many more men are killed by bayonets 
in the trenches than by grenades. 

We then saw a drill of long distance 
hand grenade throwing. The men are 
not permitted to pitch the corrugated 
iron ball as our baseball players do, 
with the wrist and elbow, but the whole 
arm is thrown forward stiff, just as the 
English bowlers pitch the cricket ball. 
It is said that if heavy grenades were 
thrown iike a baseball, a man’s arm 
would soon give out. 

Next we were shown a practice ex- 
hibition of rifle grenade shooting. We 
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Learning the practise as well as the theory of warfare at an English training camp with schools for each kind of fighting 
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had to crouch down behind a protect- 
ing earth wall as the guns were fired 
because occasionally the grenades ex- 
plode before they leave the gun. The 
soldiers shot at the targets several 
hundred yards away and their accuracy 
was marvelous. As the hand grenades 
can only be used for cleaning out dug- 
outs and machine gun nests or when 
both parties are maneuvering in the 
same trenches, the armies have to have 
the rifle grenades for longer distances 
—such as across No Man’s Land. 

We lunched at the Officers’ Club 
with General Dorian, Major A. G. Ray- 
mond, of the General Staff, and Gen- 
eral Sir Thomas Howard. It was beau- 
tifully appointed and was of course all 
that an English country club should 
be. The dining room, I remember, 
looked out on a_ beautifully green 
turfed cricket ground as smonth and 
level as a billiard table. The English- 
man never forgets his sport. 

After a better luncheon than could 
be got in any of the London hotels we 
took our car and rode to the gymna- 
sium, where we saw those matchless 
athletic instructors of the British 
Army being trained to go back to the 
front and teach the soldiers the latest 
things in gymnastics, O’Grady games 
and individual combat. First we went 
into a building as large as an armory, 
where there must have been two thou- 
sand young Englishmen drest in gym- 
nasium shirts and long white trousers. 
They were the picked athletes of the 
whole English Army and were doing 
their calisthenics with a precision and 
spirit I have never seen equaled 
anywhere. The “pep,” “zing” and “vim” 
were thrilling. They would rise on their 
toes as one man and come down on 
their heels with the report of a rifle 
shot. I could hear their bones crack as 
they snapped and jerked their heads, 
arms, bodies and legs in the perfec- 
tion of rhythmic unison. We then went 
out of the armory to the campus, where 
several thousand more would-be ath- 
letic instructors were practising. Some 
of them were going thru the O’Grady 
- games, which are “all the rage” in the 
English and American armies. Most 
of these games are about as sensible as 
“drop the handkerchief” or “ring 
around the rosy.” But they are said 
to refresh and relax the men as noth- 
ing hitherto invented. Moreover they 
make them supple and alert without 
tiring them. 

Not only are the bodies exercised by 
these O’Grady games, but the mind, 
too. For instance, the officer who 
showed me around said to the soldiers, 
“Get me something green.” Immedi- 
ately the men went racing in all direc- 
tions, one picking up a blade of grass, 
another a green sweater and another a 
green bordered handkerchief out of a 
lady bystander’s hand. The one who 
got back to the instructor first with 
his green object won. All sorts of 
games are played: push ball, medicine 
ball, potato races, and most of the old 
games that other people try only on 
picnics. In addition I noticed several 
games entirely new to me, such as 
jumping the bag, whip to the gap, 


changing places, circle touch ball, 
bomb ball, etc. The value of these games 
consists in the fact that they have to 
be practised with the utmost amount 
of energy and snap and with rigid ob- 
servance of all the details. In this way 
they inculcate discipline and, develop 
quickness of brain and mcvement, 
whereas if carelessly carried out they 
may do more harm than good. They 
have been found eSpecially cfficacious 
when interspersed between the more 
serious drills. But the proof of the pud- 
ding is in the eating, and it is a fact 





“German faces to excite Tommy’s ire” 
that the British army’s morale has im- 
proved 25 per cent as a result of these 
stunts. 

After enjoying the sport on the 
greensward for half an hour we walked 
over to another field, where a bayonet 
drill was going on. Each soldier is 
taught how to defend himself in case 
he gets separated from his comrades 
and is attacked by the enemy. Instruc- 
tion is given in a sort of jiu-jitsu by 
which a disarmed soldier can ward off 
and disarm his opponent. Sometimes 
tricks are played upon the men to make 
them think quickly in an emergency. 
For ingtance, our escorting general 
ordered a squad to go “over the top” 
and to stab with ferocious yells some 
dummy Germans. The men knew be- 
forehand what their objectives were, 
but just as they raised their bayonets 
the straw dummies were jerked ten feet 
to one side. The assaulters were marked 
for the quickness and rightness with 
which they made their decisions, be- 
cause in one case it would be better to 
go on and leave the Germans intact and 
in another to stop and stab them. 

We then went to Farnsborough, 
where we visited the Southern Aero- 
plane Repair Depot. This was one of 
the largest of the many aerodromes in 
England. A dozen aeroplanes were in 
the air as we entered the grounds and 
hundreds of others were out on the 
great field in front of the numerous 
hangars. Some of England’s swiftest 
planes gyrated over our heads, flying 
at the rate of 130 miles an hour. We 
saw one of the giant Handley-Page 
four-propeller bombing planes waiting 


to go up. It measured one hundred feet 
from wing tip to wing tip. It carried 
nearly a ton of bombs and a crew of 
two pilots, a bomber and observer and 
three helpers. 

There was no more interesting build- 
ing on the grounds than the aeroplane 
hospital, where we saw hundreds of 
damaged English and German planes. 
They were coming from the front every 
day and were being taken apart, the 
good parts to be used in new machines 
and the rest sent to the junk pile. 

Here we saw hundreds of “Waacs” 
and “Penguins” working. England is 
the only nation that has allowed wom- 
en in her army, unless it be Russia 
and her Battalion of Death. The Waacs 
(Woman’s Auxiliary Army Corps) 
consist of many thousands of British 
women who have enlisted in the army, 
wear a regular khaki uniform, and live 
under strict military discipline. At least 
twenty thousand of them serve close 
behind the front lines in France as 
waitresses, housekeepers, clerks, chauf- 


.feurs, stenographers, etc., while many 


more are stationed in posts all over 
England. The Waacs are auxiliary to 
the army. The penguins, of course, are 
part of the Royal Air Service. They 
are the birds that cannot fly. The 
“Wrens” (Woman’s’ Royal Naval 
Service) are attached to the navy. 
While working in the factories side by 
side with men the women usually dis- 
ecard their military uniforms and don 
the farmerette khaki bloomer costume. 
Women are said to make the very best 
light mechanics, especially in the work 
of repairing the wings of the aero- 
planes. Wherever I went they seemed 
to be enjoying their new vocations. 

No instruction in flying was being 
given at Farnsborough. It was simply 
a repair shop and manufacturing cen- 
ter. We noticed a colossal barn-like 
building for the stabling of English 
zeppelins, but it was locked at the time 
and we did not have time to hunt up 
the key. England uses her dirigible bal- 
loons almost exclusively at her naval 
bases so as to see the approach of 
enemy ships. We saw no American 
troops at this field, tho we were told 
that some of the American aircraft of- 
ficers were there for instruction. But 
we noticed many German prisoners 
working about the shops and hangars, 
and a well fed and contented lot of 
Fritzies they looked. 

Thus was completed cur day at Al- 
dershot and its subsidiary centers. Be- 
fore I went abroad I visited six of our 
best American camps, but I must 
frankly say that nothing we then had 
in America could compare with Alder- 
shot. I do not refer to physical equip- 
ment, for in fundamentals our camps 
are as well supplied as any in Europe. 
I refer rather to the type of training 
that was offered at Aldershot.. The 
very latest ideas from the battle front 
were tested there and actual battle con- 
ditions were reproduced with almost 
perfect exactitude. There can be no het- 
ter place on earth for a soldier to get 
his training than this great English 
camp, with its wonderful spirit and 
model technical equipment. 

















HE transformation of the Amer- 

ican college of liberal learning 

into a military professional 

school of short terms has been 
made. Already certain gains and also 
some losses in educational values are 
made manifest. These gains and losses 
belong primarily, tho not wholly, to the 
soldier-students for whom the military 
college exists. 

Among the gains is to be noted an 
increase in the formal courtesy and 
good manners of the students. The 
uniform may or may not be becoming 


GAINS AND LOSSES OF THE COLLEGE 


REVOLUTION 
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faire properly applied develops individ- 
uality, initiative, independence—and 
these are among the mighty marks of 
mighty character. Laissez faire im- 
properly applied develops rashness, 
waste, intellectual and ethical, and fre- 
quently wretchedness and ruin. Super- 
vision, properly used, promotes econ- 
omy in spending all one’s forces, prog- 
ress, efficiency and desired consumma- 






brain; and be it said that to teach 
men how to work their brains is a pri- 
mary purpose of the college. If he is 
rich or half-rich, he has no leisure in 
which to spend money or to loaf. His 
mood is—Attention. The college man 
works now—and to teach men how to 
work effectively is also a chief end of 
the higher education. More work is 
done, and better work, too. The gain is 
both quantitative and qualitative. 

A further gain is also apparent in 
the increase in the democratic spirit 
of the college. The soldier’s uniform is 





to the individual taken by 
himself, yet it is becoming 
and certainly impressive 
when it is seen upon a hun- 
dred or a thousand men. 
The manners of these men 
have become such as belong 
to gentlemen. Salutations 
are given with greater con- 
stancy and fitness. Not that 
these items are at all‘ of 
primary significance, but 
they do have at least some 
value, value inward a3 well 
as outward, for good man- 
ners make the ordinary 
doing of life a bit more 
easy and they increase 
genuine self-respect. 

It is also clear that the 








typical. One of the first 
things which the authori- 
ties do to men on their in- 
duction into the Students’ 
Army Training Corps is the 
taking of their fraternity 
pins. One oath is adminis- 
tered, one mess is spread, 
one camp life is provided, 
one drill is required, one 
set of tactics is learned and 
practised, one comprehen- 
sive duty is imposed. Of 
course, individualities are 
respected. Of course, the 
life of the officer is made 
unlike the life of the man 
of the ranks. Separateness 
between the officer and a 








regular habits of the stu- 
dent tends to promote 
health. The habits of the older col- 
lege men were not habits: they were 
rather violations, conscious or uncon- 
scious, protests, anarchisms. The for- 
mer college man slept at all hours or 
no hours at all. He ate at all hours or 
did not eat at all, and he ate, when he 
did eat, what he liked. He exercized in 
such ways as pleased him and too often 
it pleased him not to exercize at all. 
He studied much or he studied little, 
and at such times and places as suited 
his daily or hourly convenience. Tho 
such an interpretation appears to be a 
little too general, yet there are scores 
of college men in every hundred to 
whom it could be fittingly applied. Con- 
trast with such disorderliness a. pro- 
gram such as obtains in essence at 
most colleges: the reveillé at 6:30, 
breakfast at 6:45, drill at 7:30 to 9:30, 
from 9:30 to 12:15 study or recitations, 
12:15 mess, 1:30 to 4:30 study or rec- 
itations, 4:30 to 5:45 recreation, 5:45 
to 7:30 mess and recreation, 7:30 to 
9:30 study under supervision, 10:00 
taps. Such a program promotes health. 

Akin to this advantage is a third 
gain, to wit, students are looked after 
by the military collegiate authorities. 
The authorities know where each stu- 
dent is, and how he is, and what he is 
doing with his time and with his own 
. personal self. Supervision is constant 
and detailed. Such vigilance is quite 
unlike the old academic laissez faire. 
I know very well the advantages and 
disadvantages of each method. Laissez 
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Student soldiers at drill before the Columbia University Library 


tion. Supervision improperly used, ap- 
plied too constantly or too closely, tends 
to promote the infantile mind and will, 
without vigor and directness or per- 
sonality. It protects innocence; it kills 
achievement. I venture to say that the 
older colleges, or at least many colleges 
of the older times, erred on the side of 
giving too little supervision or too great 
freedom to the college student. They 
thought the student was a man. He 
was, but he was not quite so much of 
a man as they were inclined to believe. 
Therefore, they gave him an fndepend- 
ence which he could not use well, and 
he wasted himself. The military col- 
lege may be inclined to use a vigilance 
too constant or too exact, but the reac- 
tion from the older system is not unfit- 
ting. And this vigilance touching aca- 


demic conduct and bearing produces, 


good results. 

Such watchfulness insures another 
gain. It is the gain of industriousness. 
The college man, made a soldier, works. 
He labors at his studies some eight 
hours a day or forty-eight hours a 
week. He labors at his drill some ten 
hours a week. He thus unites the eight- 
hour day of the carpenter and the stone 
mason and the ten-hour day of the 
journeyman of the former time. Happy 
man! If he be poor or semi-poor in 
purse—and one-half of the earlier col- 
lege men earned money to self-support 
—he is not obliged to spend time in 
earning his keep at 25 cents an hour, 
but this time he can use in working his 


private is emphasized with 
a stress which the civilian 
does not understand: but 
such separateness is declared to be 
necessary for orderliness. Yet the gen- 
eral zones and strata of social de- 
marcations which in some colleges have 
been too characteristic, are cut down 
or largely wiped out. 

But there are losses in educational 
values arising from this revolution. 
These losses may be very largely. put 
into the singular number, for the sum 
of them is a single loss. It is the loss 
of the higher education. It is the loss 
of culture. It is the loss of intellectual 
breadth. It is the loss of liberal learn- 
ing. It is the loss of a sense of rela- 
tionships, of a certain intellectual free- 
dom in knowing and in judging sub- 
jects, movements, men. A well rounded- 
ness and a balance, a power of rea- 
soned judgment and large humanness, 
a sense of considerateness for contrary 
principles and motives, means and 
methods, a willingness to listen and to 
reflect, a quality of weighing evidence 
and of assessing truths and facts at a 
just value, a genuine intellectual altru- 
ism: these are the qualities and marks 
of the higher education which are 
brought into jeopardy. The liberal ed- 
ucation helps to make each citizen of 
the nation a freeman of the intellectual 
realm: the education which is not lib- 
eral may not liberate the mind, but en- 
slave it. Of course, breadth may easily 
become vagueness, liberality looseness, 
as easily as individualty may become 
narrowness; but to preserve the value 
of breadth and of liberality without 
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peril, is the goal of the higher education. 

But it may be said at once that culture 
or cultivation is secured as much by the 
teacher as by the subject taught, be the 
subject even the great literatures or phil- 
osophies. For a boor may so teach Greek 
as to create boors, and a scholar may so 
teach carpentry as to promote scholarship 
and to nourish scholars. The remark is true, 
and it is to be believed, that several of the 
required military subjects will be taught 
with a sense of large relationships, which 
will tend to develop men of greater thought- 
fulness and appreciation. 

To another privation lying in a lower 
and different realm, perhaps I ought to 
refer. It is the lack of that culture and 
inspiration which come from the formal 
services of religion. Of course, the camp 
should have its religious officers and socie- 
ties. Every regiment has a chaplain or 
chaplains. The Y. M. C. A. in many and 
diverse ways performs a great service. Yet 
that place which the college chapel fills 
in the usual academic order is lacking in 
the military college. Religion in college 
should represent the broadest teachings: it 
should embody at least these principles: 
First, love as the law of life; second, per- 
fectability of the race; third, the person- 
ality of God; fourth, the immortality of the 
individual soul. The atmosphere which clus- 
ters about a proper daily chapel service 
the new college is liable to lack. Such a 
service represents not only religion as such, 
but also religion as an inspiring part of 
culture ahd a necessary element in the 
character of the individual man. 

I should refer to one greater condition 
which results from this academic trans- 
formation. It may be said to lie in the 
educational No Man’s Land, to wit, the 
condition of the ordinary undergraduate 
undertakings. These undertakings had be- 
come in the earlier time too. numerous. 
Avocations had displaced the vocation of the 
college undergraduate. Yet avocations had 
and have their function to perform. The 
college newspaper and magazine, daily, 
weekly, monthly, the musical and dramatic 
clubs, the debating and literary societies, 
the athletic associations, these and many 
similar organizations and forces have ceased 
to be, or at least have ceased to live a 
vigorous life. To some students these in- 
formal forces were and are the best of 
the college. To others they serve as leeches, 
drawing away the real academic blood; but 
whether for good or for ill or for nil, they 
have practically ceased to be. 

Yet, when all is said, it is ever to be 
emphasized that these college men have 
responded to an unexampled call with full- 
ness of heart and swiftness in action. They 
have answered the great commands with 
promptness and enthusiasm, with whole- 
heartedness and whole-soulness. Such a 
response is the high watermark of one great 
value of the higher education. It is proof 
that the higher education has won a su- 
preme aim, the aim of nourishing men, 
who, at the call of duty, give themselves 
in unselfish service to their fellows. 








Restrictions placed on the use of tin plate 
in the manufacture of food containers have 
been removed. 


Reports from the United States Employ- 
ment Service show that women have en- 
gaged in railroad tank painting, hardware 
industry processes, garage management, and 
ranch work, as well as many other indus- 
tries untried by them before the war. 


_A young Japanese girl has obtained a 
license as sea captain. When she applied for 
2 license the authorities hesitated, for she 
was the first woman who had ever sought 
recognition as a skipper. As there was no 
provision permitting discrimination on ac- 
count of sex, the license was issued. 
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Here is a lesson which no house- 
wife should forget. 
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calories of energy. 


Think of that—two dishes at the 
cost of a bite of meat, or a spoon 
of, peas, or a prune, 


Those 200 calories, which cost 
one cent in Quaker Oats, cost in 
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But it does more. It supplies 
almost the ideal food. It is rich 
in body-building protein, rich in 
iron, lime, phosphorus, etc. 


Use it for muffins and pancakes. 


Quaker Oats 


Oat Food at Its Best 


Make your oat foods delightful by using Quaker Oats. 
from queen grains only—just the big, rich, flavory oats. 


pounds from a bushel. 


These luscious flakes cost you no extra price. 


order. 


Two Sizes: 


They are flaked 
We get but ten 


Specify them when you 


12c to 13c—30c to 32c 


Except in the Far West and South 


_ (2044) 





























PHANTASMS OF WAR 


Bei Nachtlicher Weile 


BY AMY LOWELL 


Thieves have taken away bronze worth thousands 
was made to take away a bronze statue weighing 8 
the cemetery fence. The men were surprized in an attempt to wrench off the doors of a big tomb. 


Thru the leafless trees of a bleak November 


Shines the waning moon like a half-quenched ember: 


The gravestones are green in the low, cold light 
And the church-clock strikes 


Twelve long strokes for the hour of midnight. 


Twelve long strokes thru the break trees wander, 
And the moon is dim like a dying ember. 


Steps down the hard road 
Ring as on frozen metal, 
Steps ... 

And, “Hist! You Fool! 
Softly will you.” 

Over the wall, 

A gentle fall on stiff grass, 
Another, 

Then a-third, 

And the flashing of a lantern 
Like a thread of gold cutting thru green water. 


Hans, and Carl, and Nicholas, 

Beside the green-white gravestones pass, 
Pass the tombs of the Robinsons, 

The Browns, the Prescotts, the Middletons. 
Down the long alleys of the dead 
Glimmers their lantern’s thin gold thread. 
Shimmers, 
Glimmers, 

The lantern light, 
They are swimmers in the green, cold night. 
Rhine-gold, 

Treasure-trove in a graveyard, 

Gnomes of old German tales, 

The wind thru the leafless branches wails. 


Is that another lantern 
Away off on the right? 


No, only the reflection from a bronze urn on a pedestal. 


Huddle together, 

Hans, and Carl, and Nicholas, 

That bronze gleam means gold for you. 

Gold wrenched out of a green, secret silence. 
There are no Rhine-maidens guarding this gold, 
There are only the shadows you think you see 
Gliding about among the tombs. 


Clink your cold chisels like bright little bells 
Tinkling a festival. 

Knock sharply at the bottom of the urn. 
Lower it, Carl, 

Catch it, Hans, 

That will mow down a fine lot of Yankees 
When it is cast into cannon-balls. 

Donner und Blitzen! 

Shells and shrapnel— 

And the Prescotts, and Browns, and Middletons 
Sleep quietly under the stiff, cold grass. 


Hans, and Carl, and Nicholas, 
Between the rows of headstones pass. 
Beyond the tree-trunks, a fading ember, 
Hangs the waning moon of late November. 
The leafless branches click and moan 
And the church-clock strikes ° 

One slow stroke for the hour of one. 
One loud stroke, and the doors of a tomb 
Hum back the note thru the hollow gloom. 


Damn the doors! 


They sound as tho all the dead citizens of Pocasset 


Were calling from under the ground. 

Strike harder, Nicholas, 

Strike out new bell-notes to drown the old. 
Your beloved Kaiser 

Will pay you for this in good American money, 


And give you an iron cross for all this bronze. 


God save us! 
372 


of dollars from the Pocasset Cemetery in Cranston. An attempt 
400 pounds, but the invaders were able to get it only as far as 
—Daily News Report. 


It is the head of the Christ 

Leaping up in fire! 

Nicholas drops his crowbar, 

But Hans shuts the lantern, 

And claps him on the shoulder. 

“You miserable moon-calf! 

That’s only a carved picture. 

But it’s carved out of good, hard bronze. 
Unser Gott guided our steps this night.” 


The hammers shower diamond sparkles into the pale moonlight. 


Fir-trees wave in the chill night wind. 
Tannenbaime, und Christ-kind, 
Colored candles, and marzipan, 

For the Lord's sake, Nicholas, 

Be as quick as you can. 


Hans, and Carl, and Nicholas, 
Up and down the graveyard pass. 
There is a shadow across the path, 
A strong, black line, 
Cleaving the misty, greenish wreath 
Flung by ‘the low-hung moon. Beneath 
It stand the three—the branches blow, 
And the church-clock strikes .. . 
Two heavy strokes for the hour of two. 


Two thick strokes, but the shadow does not waver, 


Only the splashes of lantern-light quaver. 


General Slade 

Standing on his granite column, 
Dominating the other graves. 

General Slade, 

Who was killed at the battle of Cedar Creek, 
And hus stood here for fifty-two years, 
Scorching in» Summer, 

Freezing in Wiuter, 

In his uniform of a Union General, 
With his tasseled sword, 

And an eagle and a flag 

Carved in the granite below him. 


Vaudeville nights come to the rescue! 
Up, over Hans, over Nicholas, goes Carl, 


Stands upright clinging to the General’s crook’d arm. 


A Union General is nothing to a hyphenate. 
Gold and Das Faterlund! 

And a snug little business in Providence, 
Which everybody will say is due to thrift. 
Loosen the bolts, 

Drop him, we do not mind dents, 

He is no work of art to us, 

No General of a victorious army, 

Just four hundred pounds of shot. 


To fight the country he died for. 

Pitch him over. 

God! He makes a noise like a church-bell 

As he strikes. 

And his cold bronze face 

Is upturned to the sinking moon, 

And his eyes flash and glitter 

So that we dare not look as we drag him away. 
Hans, and Carl, and Nicholas, 

Down the empty graveyard pass, 

Dragging a man in effigy 

Whose eyes are glinting horribly. 

They gleam and twinkle in the green, cold light 


And there are rustlings and snappings abroad in the night; 


And foggy shapes which rise and float, 


And sharp, bright points which gaze and gloat. 


The graveyard is full of Robinsons, 

And Browns, and Prescctts, and Middletons, 
Rising up at the General’s call. 

Hundreds of headstones to reach the wall, 
Each one covering a long-dead man; 

They heave and stir, and beyond the span 


Of the lantern’s circle are things which move, 
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And the branches snarl and grind above. 
Hans is muttering a German prayer, 
Carl is sobbing, “Are we almost there?” 
Nicholas whistles a Lutheran tune. 
A grey cloud slowly quenches the moon. 
Here is the wall, but strangely high. 
Is it only a bat which blunders by? 
The moon has sunk, but a hard, blue beam 
Comes from the General’s eyes, a gleam 
Which winks and glimmers horribly. 
The church-clock strikes om 
Three great strokes for the hour of three 
Three great strokes. We must leave him 
there ; 
We can’t heave him over, and his eyes’ 
cold glare 
Lights up the names on the other graves. 
Listen to Nicholas, how he raves! 
“The damned dead statue of a damned dead 
man 
To give us away!” Quick, while you can— 
Over the wall and make off with the loot. 
Nicholas, Carl; and Hans follows suit. 


Down the road goes the quiver, of their 
lantern’s light. 
The church-clock strikes all the hours of 


the night. 

Till the sun rises up like a new-kindled 
ember 

And gilds the leafless branches of late 
November. 








THE FUTURE OF OUR 
AMERICAN SHIPPING 


(Continued from page 361) 

And Mr. Hurley points out that it is not 
really a loss in the sense that the destruc- 
tion of high-cost munitions constitutes a 
loss. To the contrary, he says, we got as the 
fruits of victory a great deal of experience 
which is now our stock in trade, And any- 
way, it seems, the period of the emergency 
provided by Congress for the governmental 
employment of the new industry is not over 
and will not be until the President says so. 

America has not, as yet, a great mer- 
chant marine, but Mr. Hurley, Mr. Schwab 
and dhe others of the Shipping Board are 
authority for concluding that we are on 
the way. We need, as much as the smaller 
nations do, perhaps more, because our trade 
is so extensive, a pooling arrangement of 
all the ships of the world, in order to do 
our share to rebuild Europe. And we need, 
in anticipation of the end of this pooling 
arrangement, if it is achieved, all of the 
25,000,000 tons planned for, to represent 
America. Why we need it is interestingly 
told by these figures: In 1860 exactly 
sixty-five per cent of the total value of our 
imports and exports was carried in Ameri- 
can ships. In 1865 this percentage dropt 
to twenty-eight. In 1870 it was thirty-six. 
In 1889 it had gone down to fifteen. And in 
1915 it was less than nine per cent. Ac- 
cording to the latest’ figures obtainable, 
which are published here for the first 
time, during the war period down to 
October 1, 1918, the British built 4,000,000 
gross tons of shipping and the Americans 
2,500,000. The British lost 8,896,280 gross 
tons, the United States lost only a little 
over 1,000,000 tons. The excess of losses 
over gains for the British amounted to 
5,908,832 gross tons, whereas our excess 
of gains over losses amounted, including 
seizures of German ships and transferred 
Lake ships, to 2,228,862. But on June 30, 
1914, of the world’s total tonnage, 49,089,- 
52 gross tons, seventy-five per cent of 
which was over 500 tons, or seagoing, a 
little over twenty-one million gross tons 
flew the British flag and only 5,459,296 
flew the Stars and Stripes. 

It is clear that we have room to grow. 
{t is clear that we have a long way to go. 

Washington, D. ~. 












— False Notions 
On Teeth-Cleaning 


All Statements Approved by High Dental Authorities 





They Ignore the Film 


The old idea of brushing teeth was to 
remove food particles. Some ways also 
aimed to polish teeth. 


But time soon proved those methods 
insufficient. Teeth still discolored, still 
decayed. Tartar formed, and pyorrhea 
remained undiminished. Statistics show 
that tooth troubles constantly increased. 


Millions of users have discovered 
that the tooth brush fails to save their 
teeth. 


Now science knows the reason. It lies 
in a film—a slimy film—which dentists 
call bacterial plaque. It constantly forms 
on the teeth, and it clings. It gets into 
crevices, hardens and stays. Old-time 


brushing methods could not properly 
combat it. 


That film is what discolors, not the 
teeth. It hardens into tartar. It holds 
food substance which ferments and 
forms acid. It holds the acid in contact 
with the teeth to cause decay. 

Millions of germs breed in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of pyor- 
rhea. Thus tooth troubles are largely 
traced to that film. 


Science now has found a way to com- 
bat that film. It has proved itself to 
many able authorities by four years of 
clinical tests. Today it is embodied in a 
dentifrice called Pepsodent. And we 
offer you a Free tube to let you prove 
it out. 


The Scientific Way 


As a cleanser and polisher, Pepsodent 
holds supreme place among tooth 
pastes. But it also goes further. 

It is based on pepsin, the digestant of 
albumin. The film is albuminous mat- 
ter. The object of Pepsodent is to dis- 
solve it, then to constantly prevent its 
accumulation. 

But pepsin alone won’t do. It must be 
activated, and the usual activating agent 
is an acid, harmful to the teeth. So pep- 
sin long seemed forbidden, 

Now science has found an activating 
method harmless to the teeth. Five gov- 
ernments have already granted patents. 
That method, used in Pepsodent, makes 
the use of active pepsin possible. 


Before it was offered to users, able 


dental authorities proved its value. by 
clinical tests. They placed its results 
beyond question. Now we offer the proof 
to you in the shape of a home test. 


Send the coupon for a One-Week 
tube. Use it like any tooth paste and 
watch results. Note how clean the teeth 
feel after using. Mark the absence of 
the film. See how teeth whiten—how 
they glisten—as the fixed film disap- 
pears. 


A week’s trial will convince you that 
Pepsodent does what nothing else has 
done. You will see that your teeth are 
protected as they never were before. 
You will not return after that, we think, 
to any old-time method. 


Cut out the Free coupon now. 


Return your empty tooth paste tubes to the nearest Red Cross Station 
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Knowledge About the War 


N April of nineteen eighteen, the Na- 

tional Conference of American Lectur- 
ers met to organize the American platforin 
into power to win the war. There were 192 
delegates from all parts of the country who 
for five days listened to a series of ad- 
dresses deilvered by some of the most dis- 
tinguished men and women of our time, and 
left to diffuse a greater understanding of 
all the problems which arise in connection 
with the war. 

Because, however, it is impossible for 
the human mind to retain impressions and 
facts as numerous as were offered during 
this convention and because no matter how 
widely they are diffused there will still re- 
main thousands of people who are ignorant 
of them, the forty-five addresses have been 
brought together in book form and called 
What Every American Should Know About 
the War. 

It is stating it mildly to say that they 
make an immensely interesting and in- 
structive volume. When such men as 
Hoover. Samuel Gompers, André Tardieu, 
and John Bassett Moore and such women 
as Mary Synon and Kathleen Burke give 
us the best of their thoughts about the 
phase of the war with which they have been 
most directly concerned, the result is bound 
to be noteworthy. 

The justification for the war, the social 
changes which it has brought about, its 
economic interpretation, its cost, and the 
work of the women at the front, as well as 
other questions equally engrossing, make 
up the list of subjects. 


What Every American Should Know About the 
War. Edited by Montaville Flowers. George H. 
Doran Co. $2. 


Fighting France 


HIS short und readable book by the 

brilliant French journalist who became 
editor of Le Matin at the age of twenty- 
seven, is one which will provoke much 
comment. The first three sections on why 
and how France fought and on her present 
condition, cover familiar ground, altho in 
an individual way. But the fourth and last 
chapter deals with many vexed and unfa- 
miliar points, which are of the most vital 
moment. It is entirely devoted to the war 
aims of France, and gives a more definite 
and detailed account of them than has 
usually appeared alsewhere. 


Fighting France. By Stephane Lauzanne. D. 
Appleton Company. $1.50. 


War Time Travels 


HIS new book of Winston Churchill’s 

has a few chapters of fleeting impres- 
sions gathered in a hasty trip, unexpected- 
ly cut short, thru France and England; it 
has also another chapter of an essay on 
what we, as Americans, are contributing 
to the war. The sketches of France and 
England at war are vivid and striking. 
There is, but briefly, the fighting front, 


detail, pictures of provincial France, peace- 
ful and seemingly unchanged on the sur- 
face, but with the sad, brooding melan- 
choly always underneath, yet relieved by 
the spirited and dauntless courage of the 
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French, renewed as they turned to us 
and said, “Vous venez nous sauvor, voux 
Am¢ricains”—-“‘You come to save us.” Most 
illuminating and entertaining as well is 
Mr. Churchill’s account of wartime Eng- 
land. 

From France and England we come to 
America and the American contribution: 

In 1916 the majority of the American veople 
elected Mr. Wilson in the belief that he would 
keep them out of war. In 1917, he entered the 
war with the nation behind him. A recalcitrant 
Middle West was the first to fill its quota of 
volunteers and we witnessed the extraordinary 
spectacle of the endorsement of conscrintiar 
What had happened? A very simple, but a very 
great thing. Mr, Wilson has made the issue of 
the war a democratic issue, an American issue, 
7 harmony with our national hopes and tradi- 
ions. 


A Traveler in War Time, with an essay on the 
American Contribution and the Democratic 
Idea, by Winston Churchill. Macmillan Come 
pany. $1.25. 


The United States of the 
World 


HE question of a League of Nations 

has become the dominant issue of the 
day and to this question Professor Kallen, 
of the University of Wisconsin, makes a 
notable contribution in his volume on The 
Structure of Lasting Peace. The chief diffi- 
culty in the way of a permanent settle- 
meut is that the conception of nationality 
has become confused with state sovereignty. 
But nationalities inevitably and rightfully 
exist inside the state or divided among 
several states. So, he argues, freedom of 
nationality can only be attained as freedom 
of religion has been, that is by completely 
disentangling the state from nationality. 
This involves a world organization similar 
to that of the United States of America, or 
to put it in his own words: 

With this we have established the full pattern 
of the house of peace—an international demo- 
cratic congress, limiting armaments, judging 
disputes, coérdinating and harinonizing the great 
national institutions by means of which men 
get food and clothing and shelter and health 
and happiness, making for a free exchange of 
all excellence, punishing default with interdict 
~d een or = resting its author- 

y upon public opinion and strengtheni i 
internationalized education. ' a 

Besides this, the main thesis, the volume 
contains many ingenious and original sug- 
gestions. For instance, in repudiating the 
Bolshevik peace formula of “no annexa- 
tions, or indemnities,”’ he argues first that 
Germany ought to be made to pay for the 
ruin she has caused: 

There are, hence, two sets of considerations 
for the peace conference to heed in the financial 
adjustments hetween the German Government 
and people and the democratic powers. The first 
of these is reparation for goods stoJen and dam- 
age done. All levies should be returned, with in- 
terest at an appropriate rate. All forced labor 
should be paid for, at twice the market rate, 
because it was forced, with interest at an ap- 
propriate rate. For the murder of helpless civ- 
ilians there can be no adequate compensation, 
but their dependents should receive a pension at 
the hands of the German nation. All property 
wantonly destroyed should be paid for, with an 
additional contribution for the absolute loss in- 
volved. 

But compensatory or punitive damages 
are in themselves not enough to remove the 
German peril. Since German aggressiveness 
has resulted from perverted education Ger- 
many should be compelled to pay for her 
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reéducation in accordance with the ideals} : 
of liberal nations: 


The precedent derives from the relations be- 
tween the western powers and China, and its 
application—in the form established by the 
United States—to their relations with Germany 
eannot but be liberal and liberating. When the 
western powers exacted from the quite helpless 
Chinese Government and people indemnities for 
the damage done by the Boxer rebellion of which 
this Government and people was a victim even 
mere than they, the United States alone, of all 
the powers, directed the application of its share 
to defraying the expenses of educating young 
Chinese in America. Let the democratic powers 
follow this precedent with regard to the Govern- 
ment of Germany. Let the terms of peace re- 
quire that one young German out of every thou- 
sand, both men and women, shall from his or 
her twelfth year on be educated abroad—in the 
United States, in England, in France, in Italy, 
or in Russia. An indemnity should be required 
to defray the cost of so educating the new 
generation. The money of this indemnity ought 
not, however, to be raised by taxes from the 
German people. It ought to consist of a trust- 
fund, created by confiscating all the properties 
_ f. _ royal families of Germany, and of the 

an landlord class, the junkers. This 
ney might be held and administered by an in- 
ternational educational commission for the 
of mankind. 


The Structure of Lasting Peace, by H. M. 
Kallen. Marshall Jones Co. $1.25. 


Patriotism and Religion 


NDER the title Patriotism and Re- 
ligion, Dr. Shailer Mathews, dean of 


" the Divinity School of the University of 


Chicago, has published his series of four 
lectures—The Kinship of Patriotism and 
Religion, The Moral Value of Patriotism, 
Religion and War, and The Service of 
Religion to Patriotism—delivered at the 


‘ University of North Carolina in May, 1918. 


The main theme, the close relationship be- 
tween religion and patriotism, is treated in 
a broad sense historically, with emphasis 
upon the two types of patriotism exempli- 
fied by Germany and by democratic coun- 
tries, and their respective religious signifi- 
cance. Perhaps this subject may sound a 
bit stale now that the war is apparently 
over, but in reality Dr. Mathews has a 
message that is not only of timely but of 
permanent interest. He says in his preface: 

It may be that they may hearten some of 
those who, without abating their devotion to 
the cause of international peace, have been 
forced by the course of events to see no possi- 
bility of attaining that goal until the A is 
delivered by war from the of German 
imperialism. At all events they are a sinccre 
attempt to estimate two of the spiritual forces 
that underlie social evolution, 


Patriotism and Religion, by Shailer Mathews. 
Macmillan Co. $1.25. 


The Inside of War Work 


R. SCHERER, author of The Nation 
at War, was for a year the chief field 
secretary for the State Councils of Na- 
tional Defense. In this capacity he traveled 
all over the country helping to organize the 
state councils and to codrdinate them with 
the central council in Washington. Most 
of us have very little knowledge of just 
how much the Council of National Defense 
has done in furthering war work. We are 
apt to take war organizations, movements 
and achievements as a matter of course. 
To such of us this book will be illuminat- 
ing and informational. He gives us facts 
but he also gives us much more. He shows 
us how the Council of National Defense 
went about the task of educating the peo- 
ple of the United States to the war idea 
and of gaining the codperation of every 
single person to this task. He interprets, 
moreover, with insight and sympathy the 
psychology behind this work and its re- 
sults. His book is not profound, nor does 
it pretend to be. It is “nothing unless a 
human document—the story of an American 
life in relation to the Great War—the 
record of a personal experience, and should 
be accepted as such.” 


eS Me te tem A. B. Scherer. 
George H. Doran Co. $ 
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Women’s Hand-Embroidered and Initialed, 50c Each. 














Me Cutcheon's 
Christmas Handkerchiefs 


for Men and Women 


[* THIS YEAR of useful gifts, we suggest Pure Linen 
Handkerchiefs from “The Linen Store” as most appropriate 

remembrances for both men and women. 

We have never had a finer selection of Handkerchiefs, of all 

kinds—plain, Hand-Embroidered, and Initialed—than is now on 

display on our Main Floor. 


Holiday Handkerchief purchases will be packed in McCutcheon 
“Spinning Wheel” boxes upon request. 


For Women 
A fine selection from which to 
choose. 
Swiss, Hand-Embroidered, soc, 65, 
75, $1.00 each and up. 
Spanish, Hand-Embroidered, 35¢, 
50, 65, 75, $1.00 each and up. 
Irish, Hand-Embroidered, 25c, 
35, 50, 75, $1.00 each and up. 
Madeira, UHand-Embroidered, 
35¢, 50, 75, 85, $1.00 each and up. 


Initialed, $3.00, 4,00, 6.00, 7.80 
per dozen and up. 


For Men 

Good serviceable Handkerchiefs, 
initialed or with Cord, Cross-bar 
and Tape effects, that are sure to 
please “Him”. 

Initialed, $6.00, 7.80, 9.00, 12.00 per 
dozen and up. 

Plain-Hemstitched, $4.00, 6.00, 
7.50, 9.00 per dozen and up. 
Gencrous in size, wide or nar- 


i re row hems. 


J\ Khaki Linen for Army Men, 
Reg. Trade-Mark 65C and 75c each. 


MAIL ORDER SERVICE: Any of the Handkerchiefs de- 


scribed or illustrated may be ordered with complete satisfaction 
through our Mail Order Service. 


James McCutcheon & Co. 
Fifth Avenue, 34th and 33d Streets New York 

















Men’s, Cord Effects and Initialed, 75¢ each. 
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How towrite, what to write, 
N and where to sell. 


Cultivate your mind. Devel 

your literary gifts. Master the 

| art of self-expression. Make 
ur spare time profitable. 

urn your ideas into dollars, 


ys 


a 


o> 


Courses in Short-Story Writ- 
ing, Versification, Journalism, 
4 Play Writing, Photoplay 
. Writing, etc., taught person- 

Dr. Esenwein ally by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, 
for many years editor of Lippincott’s Magazine, and 
a staff of literary experts. Constructive criticism: 

Frank, honest, helpful advice. Rea/ teaching. 
f One pupil has received over $5,000 for stories and 
articles written mostly in spare time—“play work,” he 
calls it. Another pupil received over $1,000 before b 
completing her first course. Another, a busy wife 
and mother, is averaging over $75 a.week from 
photoplay writing alone. 
@ There is no other institution or agency doing so much 
for writers, young or old. The universities recognize 
this, for over one hundred members of the English 
faculties of higher institutions are studying in our 
Literary Department. The editors recognize it, for 
they are ly r ding our courses. 

We publish The Writer's Library. We also publish The 

Writer's Monthly, especially valuable for its full reports of 


the literary market. Besides our teaching service, we offer o 
Manuscript Criticism service. 








150-page illustrated catalogue free 
Please address 


he > re See y 


ESTABLISHED 1897 INCORPORATED 1904 ” 
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Graining for Authorship ¥ 






































SAVE COAL 


By Using 


Open Fireplaces 
with Andirons. 


Wood burning 
grates. 


Electric fireplace 
heaters operating 
without dirt, or 
dust, or odor. 


WM. H. JACKSON COMPANY 


2 West 47th St., New York City 
746 So. Michigan Blyd. Chicago, Ill. 
































pair of trained hands for service “Over There.” 


METROPOLITAN HOSPITAL TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 


BLACKWELL’S ISLAND, 


NEW YORK CITY 


offers a two and one-half years course of training. 
Each pupil nurse receives an allowance of from $10 
to $15 a month in addition to maintenance and 
uniforms. 

Minimum age 18 years. Requirements, at least one 
year of high school or equivalent. Classes are 
formed each month. 

Blackwell's Island is an historic spot. It is removed 
from the rush and noise of the city, yet so near New 
York as to be part of it. he palatial nurses’ home, 
with its extensive and attractive grounds, is an ideal 
place to live in. 


As a war measue, the course has been re*uced from three years to two years and six months. Every 
young woman who enters a training school for nursing to-day renders a patriotic service by releasing a 


For Information write to MISS AGNES S. WARD, Superintendent 











unus.ally adapted to a sane and simple out-oi-door lite. 


mentaily to increase individual eticicncy. Small ciasses: 





WORK: Preparation for College or Business Life: recent graduates in 12 leading colleges. 
A teacher for every seven boys. 
ATHLETICS: Two fields with excellent facilities ior all sports, under supervision; hiking, woods life, swimming pool. 
You are invited to come and see for yoursels. Catalog sent on application. 
ALVAN E. DUERR, Headmnrcro~ 


Cornwall-on-Hudson, 
FIFTY-SECOND 

A School in the Heart of the Open Country. 
LOCATION: £0 miles from New York, ona spur of Storm King Mountain, 900 feet above sea level. Healthful, invigorating, 


Box 5, ow York 


YEA 
For Boys from 9 to 19. 


Each boy studied physically and 
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We 

















Spend the Winter at 
LAKELAND 


FLORIDA 


Solve the high cost of living, escape worry over coal short- 
age, enjoy the delightiul climate. 

Where you may secure a life income by investing in a 10 
acre grapeiruit or orange grove, scientifically cared for by 
low cost co-operative methods. 

A planed 10 acre grove costs $4,950, payable 20 per cent 
down, balance in quarterly instalmen's. 

Many greve owners are now earning from $500 TO $1,000 
neta YEAR PER ACRE: names and addresses furnished on 
request. 

Our illustrated booklet answers all questions. Write fora 
copy and read it. Then if you are in position to finance a 
grove. vist the property and spend a week at the Country 
Club as our guest. 


W. I. HALLAM & CO., 225 5th Ave., N. Y. 





Don’t Wear 
a Truss 


Brooks’ Appliance, the 
modern scientific invention, the 
wonderful new discovery that, 
relieves rupture, will be sent 
on trial. No obnoxious springs 

or pads MR. C. E. BROOKS 


| Brooks’ Rupture Appliance 





Has automatic Air Cushions. Binds and 
draws the broken parts together as you would 
a broken limb. No salves. No lies. Durable, 
cheap. Sent on trial to prove it. Protected by 
U. S. patents. Catalog and measure blanks 
mai: free. Send name and ‘address today. 


C.E. BROOKS, 490F State St., Marshall, Mich. 


















LEAGUE OF FREE 
NATIONS 
(Continued from page 364) 


Poland, Alsace-Lorraine, Bohemia, Jugo- 
slavia, and the self-determination of the 
peoples of Turkey and Russia, will have 
been enormously facilitated. 

The administrative machinery of a work- 
able internationalism already exists in rudi- 
mentary form. The international bodies 
that have already been established by the 
Allied belligerents—who now number over 
a score—to deal with their combined mili- 
tary resources, shipping and _ transport, 
food, raw materials, and finance, have been 
accorded immense powers. Many of these 
activities—-particularly those relating to the 
international control of raw material and 
shipping—will 1ave to be continued during 
the very considerable period of demobiliza- 
tion and reconstruction which will follow 
the war. Problems of demobilization and 
civil reémployment particularly will demand 
the efficient representation of labor and 
liberal elements of the various states. With 
international commissions, and exercizing 
the same control over the economic re- 
sources of the world, an international gov- 
ernment with powerful sanction will in 
fact exist. 

The international machinery will need 
democratization as well as progressive dif- 
ferentiation of function. If the League of 
Nations is not to develop into an immense 
bureaucratic union of governments instead 
of a democratic union of peoples, the ele- 
ments of (a) complete publicity and (6b) 
effective popular representation must be 
insisted upon. The first of these is implicit 
in the principle, so emphasized by President 
Wilson, that in the future there must be 
‘an end to secret diplomacy. The second can 
only be met by some representation of the 
peoples in a body with legislative powers 
over international affairs—which must in- 
clude minority elements—as distinct from 
the governments of the constituent states 
of the league. It is the principle which has 
found expression in the American Union 
as contrasted with the Federated States of 
the German Empire. If the Government 
of the United States consisted merely of 
the representatives of forty-eight states, 
the Union could never have been main- 
tained on a democratic basis. Happily it 
consists also of the representatives of a 
hundred million people. ‘The new interna- 
tional government must make the same pro- 
vision and deliberately aim to see that all 
the great parties and groups in the various 
states obtain representation. 

The assurance of the political, civil, re- 
ligious, and cultural rights of minorities 
within states is an even more difficult prob- 
lem. But genuinely democratic parliamen- 
tary institutions in the league, ensuring 
some expression of minority opinion as 
well as complete publicity, will be a strong 
deterrent if not a complete assurance 
against tyrannical treatment of minorities 
within its constituent states. 

Indispensable to the success of American 
policy are at least the following: 

“A universal association of nations based 
upon the principle that the security of 
each shall rest upon the strength of the 
whole, pledged to uphold international ar- 
rangements giving equality of political right 
and economic opportunity, the association 
to be based upon a constitution democratic 
in character, possessing a central council 
or parliament as truly representative as 
possible of all the political parties in the 
constituent nations, open to any nation, and 
only such nation, whose government is re- 
sponsible to the people. The formation of 
such an association should be an integral 














part of the settlement itself and its terri- 
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torial problems, and not distinct therefrom. 
It should prohibit the formation of minor 
leagues or special covenants, or special eco- 
nomic combinations, boycotts, or exclusions. 
Differences between members should be sub- 
mitted to its judicial bodies. Its adminis- 
trative machinery should be built up from 
the inter-allied bodies already in existence, 
expanded into international bodies differ- 
entiated in function and democratized in 
constitution. The effective sanction of the 
association should not be alone the com- 
bined military power of the whole used as 
an instrument of repression, but such use 
of the world-wide control of economic re- 
sources as would make it more advan- 
tageous for a state to become and remain 
a member of tke association and to co- 
operate with it, than to challenge it.” 

All the principles above outlined are 
merely an extension of the principles that 
have been woven into the fabric of our 
own national life. 

In search of freedom, our forefathers 
turned their faces to the West, set out 
across the Atlantic, and laid the founda- 
tions of an American commonwealth. Even 
in the free spaces of the New World they 
could not attain independence, unity, and 
democracy, in such measure as we now pos- 
sess them, without struggle. It has remained 
for our generation, with these things not 
wholly achieved, to turn our faces toward 
the East and set out overseas across the 
Atlantic to aid the peoples from whom we 
sprang to achieve those things in the midst 
of the more rigid social fabric of the Old 
World, and against the forces of despotism, 
autocracy, imperialism, privilege, and mili- 
tarism, which found their supreme embodi- 
ment in the Prussian scheme of world 
dominion. 

In war and in settlement we stand for 
the principles which have shot thru each 
of the great epochs of American struggle. 
In our War of the Revolution, in which we 
ourselves struck for independence and na- 
tionality, we established tradition which 
prompts us to stand for the freedom and 
self-determination of the weaker peoples; 
for restoration and reparation for Belgium 
and Serbia; a united and independext 
Poland: justice to the peoples of Alsace- 
Lorraine; recognition of the Czecho- 
Slovaks and the Jugoslavs; the freedom of 
the Russian Revoltition to achieve its own 
destiny. And in our championship, thru 
the Monroe Doctrine, of the lesser Ameri- 
can states, we supported in one hemisphere 
this fundamental principle which we now 
urge as a basis for both. 

In our Civil War, in which we determined 
whether in the New World a nation con- 
ceived in liberty, and dedicated to the propo- 
sition that all men are created equal, might 
endure. we liberated a race which we had 
opprest, and made the union of free states 
secure. So now we stand for the greatest 
measure of autonomy, and for absolute 
freedom of religion, of civil liberty, of cul- 
tural development of the weaker peoples 
within the stronger nations, and of the 
native peoples of the undeveloped regions 
of the earth. 

And out of our civil travail thru which 
was confirmed our union of free states, 
which with unfortified boundaries and un- 
antagonistic development stretches from 
ocean to ocean, we stand for the develop- 
ment of a League of Nations which shall 
bring the free peoples of the earth into a 
new fellowship, which shall settle thefr 
disputes by conciliation and adjudication, 
which shall put the economic power and 
the armed force of the whole against the 
violators of justice and the disturbers of 
peace, and which shall be open to all na- 
tions who subscribe to its principles and 
by a full democratic scheme of government 





















































This Used to be the Bridge Club 


—and many a jolly afternoon they had, too, with their aces, and hearts, 
and jacks, and no trumps. 


Then the war came! 


Brothers, and husbands, and sons, and sweethearts went away to be- 
come acesof the air, or jacks of the navy, or trumpsof the American army. 

The afternoon meetings continued—but the scenes changed to Red 
Cross workrooms—and serious, busy fingers of hundreds of thousands of 
patriotic American women have been making bandages and surgical 
dressings to alleviate the sufferings of thcir boys, and your boys, who 
responded so gallantly to the country’s needs. 

They are giving their time, their energy and their devotion to the 
cause of humanity, without stint or murmur. 

And now comes your time to give your approval to the work your 
Red Cross has been doing. 

Make this a Red Cross Christmas. Answer to the Red Cross Christ- 
mas Roll Call—December 16 to 23, and let the Christmas Eve Mlessage 
to our men across the sea and our allies—and the thousands and thousands 
of stricken men, women and children of war-befouled areas—be that the 
American Nation stands solidly behind the Red Cross with universal 
membership, and that RED CROSS WORK WILL GO ON. 


ae Join the Red Cross 


All You Need is a Heart‘and a Dollar 


Contributed Through 


“erie us United States Gov’t Comm, 
Division of Advertising 


on Public Informaticn 











This space contributed for the Winning of the War by 
THE PUBLISHERS OF THE INDEPENDENT 
































FACTORY EFFICIENCY | 
AXIOMS OF BUSINESS 
HUMAN NATURE . 


Mr.*Casson has an international reputation as a forceful 
speaker and writer on many phases of efficiency. His 
books are thought builders. Price $3.10 each delivered. 


NATIONAL EFFICIENCY SOCIETY 
119 West Fortieth Street New York 
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ESTABLISHED OVER HALF CENTURY 


FURS FOR XMAS 


Useful Gifts of Practical Utility Are Always 
Appreciated 


Our assortment includes every- 


thing fashionable for the Holidays 


The price range will be found suitable to all 
varying tastes and purse limitations 


C. C. SHAYNE & CO. 


STRICTLY RELIABLE FURS 
126 West 42d Street 




















A Hotel, of 
= Distinction 
= For Guests of 
= Discrimination 


With 
Tariff in 
moderation 


confusion. 
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Hotel Majestic 


COPELAND TOWNSEND 


Central Park West 
at the 72nd St. Motor Gateway 


NEW YORK 


Readers of this publication appre- 
ciate the home atmosphere and refined 
environment of the Majestic. 


Near the center of interest—com- 
fortably distant from the area of 
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Our Old Price 


{ For a year and a half the Woman Citizen 
has been held at a subscription price below 
the cost of manufacture. 


7 At no time has it been considered a com- 
mercial proposition. 


All the way along the return on the 
money invested has been computed in terms 
of propaganda. 


7 All the way along the main object has 
been to furnish a medium of authoritative 
political information from the 
viewpoint at a nominal cost to the sub- 
scriber. 


f_ It seems to be generally conceded that 
this object has been attained. 


suffrage * 


Meantime 


{The price of all items of* manufacture 
has soared unbelievably—10%—25 %—35% 
—s0%—and still mounting! 


The price of the Woman Citizen must 
mount likewise. 


1 Beginning January 1st, 1919, the annual 
subscription to the magazine will be $2.00 
a year. 


{For that sum you are to get a_ better 
magazine, with a continuing series of 
special features of Vital interest. 


N. B.—AMW paid subscribers who remit 
$1.50 for 1919 before December 15th, 1918, 
will receive the magazine for one year. 


Send in your check or money order to the 


Subscription Department, Office of the Woman Citizen 
171 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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make themselves eligible to such an alliance 
of free peoples. 

So it is that President Wilson was in 
line with the great currents of American 
tradition when he characterized this as a 
war “to make the world safe for democ- 
racy.” 

In our Declaration of Independence, our 
Constitution, the Monroe Doctrine, and 
the Emancipation Proclamation, the New 
World has offered documents which have 
contributed to the organized freedom of 
mankind, and in President Wilson’s state 
papers we have the elements of a new 
charter. At a time when deep-seated forces 
of reaction would hamper a democratic 
solution and assert the old schemes of com- 
petitive militarism, of economic wars after 
the war, of division and bitterness and un- 
healed sores, such as will breed further 
wars and rob this one of its great culmina- 
tion, we call on all liberal-minded men to 
stand behind the principles which the Presi- 
dent has enunciated, and we invite them 
to join in fellowship with us for their 
realization. ; 


NorRMAN ANCELL 


Paut U. Ketioce 
CHARLEs A. BEARD 


Epwarp KREHBIEL 
HARRI0T STANTON BLATCHADOLPH LEWISOHN 
JOHN GRAHAM Brooks CHARLES H. LEVERMORE 
HENRY BRUERE 
WENDELL T. BusH 
WINSTON CHURCHILL 
JULIUS HENRY COHEN 
LINCOLN COLCoRD 
JOHN R. ComMONS 
HERBERT CROLY 
WALTER DAMROSCH 
RIcHARD HENRY DANA 
JoHN DEWEY 
STEPHEN P. DuGcAN 
SAMUEL T. DuTTON 
FeLtix FRANKFURTER 
ARTHUR GLFEASON 
Swney L. Guiick 
FRANCIS HACKETT 
NoRMAN Harcoop 
HAMILTON Hot 
ALVIN JOHNSON 


SAMUEL M. LINDSAY 
Owen R. Lovesoy 
PAUL MONROE 

Henry H. Mussey 
Harry A. OVERSTREET 
W. B. PiTkIn 

Grorce A. PLIMPTON 
MICHAEL IpvorsKY PuPIN 
JAMES Harvey Rospinson 
Henry W. Roire 
Ratpu S. Rounps 

J. S. SCHAPIRO 

Jacos H. ScHirr 
ELLery Sepcwick 
EpwIin R. A. SELIGMAN 
Epwin E. SLosson 

IpA M. TARBELL 
WILLIAM Roscoe THAYER 
SAMUEL UNTERMEYER 


Pebbles 


A man never ascertains whether he mar- 
ried a peach or a lemon until he happens 
to open a family jar—Cassell’s Saturday 
Journal, 


Nell—Why do you like sailors best? 

Jill—They go barefooted aboard ship, so 
you don’t have to be always knitting socks 
for them.—Sydney Bulletin, Australia, 








“So they are divorced. Which one got 
the dogs?” 

“She did. But he has the privilege of 
seeing them once a month.”—Town Topics. 


Tommy (at Red Cross concert) —What’s 
that man got his eyes shut for while he’s 
singing? 

Friend—Recause he can’t bear to see us 
suffer.—London Opinion. 


AFTER THE WAR 


“Hand that bill to yer boss, an’ tell him 
ex-Corporal Brown, commonly called 
‘Fightin’ Joe,’ wants to know why it ain’t 
been paid.”—Judge, 


Magistrate—What is the charge against 
this prisoner, sergeant? 

Policeman—I found him lying down by 
the Foreign Office, your Worship, sound 
asleep, and he refused to get a move on. 

Magistrate—Fourteen days’ hard labor 
for impersonating a Civil Servant !—Lon- 
don Opinion. 


“Charley is simply wonderful,” exclaimed 
young Mrs. Torkins. “I never dreamed that 
any one could run a motor car the way he 
ean!” 

“What has happened?” 

“We took a ride yesterday and went 
along beautifully in spite of the fact that 
he had forgotten some of the machinery.” 

“Running without machinery?’ 

“Yes. We had gone at least eleven miles 
before Charley discovered that hig engine 
was missing.”— Washington Star. 
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AS OUR WOUNDED 
COME HOME 


(Continued from page 363) 


ing back. Then he caught sight of the face 
of the officer’s aid as he‘dived behind the 
desk presumably after a waste-basket. The 
interview ended. 

Ellis Island, to me, never appeared so 
cheerful as the afternoon I was taken thru 
it. Cheer radiates in the corridors and is 
present in the wards. There is a Red Cross 
fie'd representative on the Island, whose 
work is duplicated at every hospital point. 
He, and his staff, have charge of writing 
letters, reéstablishing connections between 
boys and their families, turning the flash- 
light of optimism where needed and meet- 
ing emergency requests from military 
authorities. The day I was there black-eyed 
Susans smiled in the wards, magazines and 
books counter-paned the beds. Outside, in 
the halls and on the quay, little companies 
of boys and crutches and canes were gath- 
ered in sunshiny spots discussing the way 
of a bandage with a splint, a pack of cards 
with a game of poker; never war. Abroad, 
in the trenches, in the hospitals, war fur- 
nished the least material for gossip, it is 
said. But boys back from Chateau Thierry, 
“on leave” in New York, complained among 
themselves of being allowed to talk of noth- 
ing else. How were they hurt? Did it hurt? 
When and where did it happen? The war- 
riors declared they wished sometimes they 
could be back in the theater of war, to be 
able to forget it for a while! 

Despire the cheer that prevails at Ellis 
Island one wishes, as the winter ap- 
proaches, for thousands of pairs of woolen 
gloves to put on the men hobbling up the 
South Ferry dock, where the wind sweeps 
mercilessly over them, turning their hands 
pinky-blue. As they arrive there from Ellis 
Island, for a look around New York, they 
are picked up by representatives of the 
New York War Camp Community Service 
and the Red Cross, who have motors wait- 
ing, to take them to the cheer of wood fires 
in hospitality houses. The need for motors 
in this work will increase, by the way. 

Following the high nerve tension of life 
on the battlefield, and in hospital, there is 
an inevitable let-down for a man’s entire 
system when he faces the problem of re- 
newed association with his world. It is to 
tide him over this depressing period that 
the convalescent hospitality house was in- 
vented. If well and wisely run, there could 
scarcely be too many of them scattered 
thruout the country near big hospital 
points. But mark, I do say, if well and 
wisely run! One is amazed at the number 
of women, who look sane, who do not ap- 
pear to question a reformé’s ability to dance 
till two o’clock in the morning providing 
he has legs to do it with. 

The motive of all convalescent hospital- 
ity work is, of course, to make the men 
feel that they are necessary in the future 
scheme as social forces in the community, 
and that there will be work for them to do. 
For their obsession frequently is that they 
are useless, whereas, if the ideals for 
economic opportunity now upheld are ful- 
filled, they will not be idle and they will 
be specially valuable because of what they 
have done. The great thing is to fuse this 
conviction into them, make them believe 
that an economic place 18 waiting for them, 
give them something to live for! 

And for the rest, if this dream is held up 
to them, a glowing, hopeful thing, made 
tangible before their faltering fingers, it is 
up to the public not to fail them; but to 
make the dream come thru thruout the 
years that stretch down the track of the 
future when the shouting shall have ceased 
and the glamour died 














HE Country went 

Over the Top with 
the Liberty Loan. Let 
us now help our Boys 
over the German Line 
by subscribing to the 
coming Red Cross 
Drive. 











The Best Child Ever Born 


is a problem. The brighter the child the greater 
your problem. Upon your wisdom depend his 
physical, his mental and his moral development. 
The greatest of these is his moral development 
—the building of his character—for this gives 
value to the others. And there is no way that 
you can better solve this problem than by the 
proper selection of his reading. ° 
Much that children read is positively injurious 
to their eager, plastic minds. Some books mere- 
ly entertain in a wasteful way. But, some not 
orfly entertain but at the same time have those 
fine, constructive qualities which inspire high 
ideals and build strong, clean character. 














Compliments of 
DARDS, Inc. 


44th Street and Madison Ave. 
NEW YORK 




















The Young Folks Library 
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(A Beautiful Christmas Gift) 
is enthusiastically endorsed by the leading educators of the nation 
and by the fathers and mothers in over 75,000 homes, especially 
because of its interesting anc distinctive plan of character building. 
An illustrious gathering of men and women under the leadership 
of Thomas Bailey Aldrich, Henry Van Dyke and Hamilton Wright 
Mabie, who never forgot the child’s point of view, nor overlooked 
his interests, have mace this plan and library a rich treasure-house 
of childish delights and a boon to parents. And you will be 
pleased to learn that you can secure this library at a remarkably 
low price, on very easy terms. ¢ 


Send for Beautifully Illustrated Book—Free 


WILLIAM H. PORTER, Banker You and your child will be glad to receive FREE our beautiful 
ae with rich colored illustrations, telling all about this library 


EDWARD TOWNSEND and its distinctive plan and how you can secure it at a low price. 
Pres. Importers and Traders Nat, Bank : 2 


Good men, whether experienced in life in- 
surance or not, may make direct contracts 
with this Company for a limited territory if 
desired, and secure for themselves, in addi- 
tion to first year’s commission, a renewal in- 
terest insuring an income for the future. Ad- 
dress the Company at its Home Office, No. 
277 Broadway, New York City. 





THE 1918 


UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


in the City of New York issues Guaranteed Contracts 
JOHN P. MUNN, M.D., President 
FINANCE COMMITTEE 
CLARENCE H. KELSEY 
Pres. Title Guarantee and Trust Co. 


University Research 

Dept. A. C., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Please send me FREE your beautifully 
illustrated book and tell me how I can 
secure the Young Folks Library at 
your low price on easy terms. 
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RONZE MEMORIAL 
LETS Destans-Esrimares 


Jno.WiLuiaMs. Inc. Bronzz Founpry (£st.1873) 
Wx. Douay Mricwau.Dimee 550 W. 277 St. New Yorx 





GHICKENS SICK? B22 °&, Sz: 
bernec rehead, etc., the best oonely is 


always GERMOZONE., At tnost dealers or 75¢ post- 
ES with 5 book pomery library free. 























RED GUM “@#sifii" in SAN FRANCISCO 


a 





NMO SII OL THOMV VOIATNV AHOADTA SUVAA MAOM 


AN ENDURING HARDWOOD, SOFT AS SATIN. NATURAL 
JLINIGVI ANIA HOA HAND GAIA ANO GAsSA AdownA 


TONE A RICH, WARM BROWN. “A JOY TO THE EYE. 


| 
—————————— ee —— a ee — — im 
” GUM in J.C. Piver Res. E.G. Bolles, Archt. Enjoy Beauty? Write for Samples. Wish Knowledge? Write for Booklet. 
Rep Gum Drv., American Harpwoop Mrrs. Ass'n. oJ? 2*hef,, Mempuis, TENN. 
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DIVIDENDS 


AMERICAN can AND FOUNDRY COMPANY 
New York, December 2nd, 1918. 
PREFERRE D CAPITAL STOCK 
DIVIDEND NO. 79 
A dividend of one and three-quarters per cent. 
(1%%) on the Preferred Stock of this Company 
has this day been declared payable Wednesday, 
January 1, 1919, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business Thursday, December 12, 1918. 
Checks will be mailed by the Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York. 
8. S. DeLANO, Treasurer. 
It, C. WICK, Seerctary. 


AMERICAN a a AND FOUNDRY COMPANY 
New York, December 2nd, 1918. 
COMMON CAPITAL STOCK 
DIVIDEND NO. 65 
A quarterly dividend of two per cent. (2%) 
on the Common Stock of this Company has this 
day been declared, payable, Wednesday, January 
1, 1919, to stoc’ kholders of record at the close of 
business Thursday, December 12, 1918, 
Checks will be mailed by the Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York. 








8. S. DeLANO, Treasurer. 
H, C. WICK, Secretary. 


American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company 


A dividend of Two Dollars per share 
will be paid on Wednesday, January 15, 
1919, to stockholders of record at the 
close ef business on Friday, December 20, 








1918. G. D. Mitne, Treasurer. 
THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO. . 
Allegheny Avenue & 19th Street, 

Philadelphia, December 4, 1918. 
The Directors have declared a_ dividend of 
one dollar ($1.00) per share from the net earn- 
ings of the Company on both Common and Pre- 


ferred, Stocks, payable January 2, 1919, to 

stockholders of record at the close "of business 

on December 16, 1918. Checks will be mailed. 
WALTER G. HENDERSON, Treasurer. 


THE BALDWIN LOCOMOTIVE WORKS. 

Philadelphia, Pa., November 27, 1918 
The Board of Directors of The Baldwin Loco- 
motive Works has declared the regular semi- 
annual dividend of three and one-half per cent. 
(three dollars and a half per share) on the Pre- 
ferred Capital Stock, payable January 1, 1919, to 
stockholders of jocus at the close of business 

December 7, 1918. 
WILLIAM DE KRAFFT, Secretary. 








FEDERAL SUGAR REFINING CO. 
November 26, 1918. 
A quarterly dividend of One and Three-quarters 
Per Cent, (1%%) on the Common Stock of this 
Company was declared this date, payable Decet- 
ber 16th to stockholders of record at the close of 
business December 6th, 1918, 
PIERRE J. SMITH, Treasurer. 
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The Only Road to good times 
and Prosperity is by every one 
now being patient and helping 
in the chanze from War Work 
to Peace Work. 


U. S. DEPT. OF LABOR 
WM. B. WILSON, Secretary 


























HOW TO STUDY THIS NUMBER 
The Independent Lesson Plans 














ENGLISH: LITERATURE AND 
COMPOSITION 
BY FREDERICK HOUK LAW, PH.D. 


HFAD OF THE ENGLISH DEPARTMENT, STUYVESAN1T 
HIGH SCHOOL, NEW YORK CITY 

TO THE TEACHER: Ask every pupil to read 
as much of The Independent us vossib'e, and to 
prepare at home written answers to two cr three 
questions. When you call upon a pupil in class 
ask the pupil to step to the front of the room, 
to lay the written answer on the teacher’« desk, 
and to speak without notes, unless notes are 
specifically suggested by the question. Then call 
for one supporting opinion concerning the 
thought presented, and for one dissenting opin- 
ion. Close the discussion by a vote of the clusa, 
and an expression of your own apinion. Muke 
the werk spontaneous, spiriled and criginal. 
build up a vigrous Americanism founded on 
reliable information concerning present-day 
events, conditions and thought. 


1. Work for Young Students. 

1. Imagine that you have a cousin in Germany 
who writes you a frank letter concerning 
the present disorder in that country. Repro- 
duce your cousin's letter. 

2. Imagine that a young friend of yours was 
in danger in the Polish pogroms. Give a 
realistic account of adventures he might 
have had. 

8. Write the outline for a moving picture 
scenario based on the Mooney case. 

4. Imagine that you were on a ferry boat 
when the troop ships returned. Give a vivid 
description of the scene, and then give a 
stirring expression of your emotions. 

5. Write a well formed complex sentence con- 
cerning every American representative to 
the Peace Conference. 

6. Write an explanation of the cartoon on 
page 356. 

7. Read “As Our Wounded Come Home.” Tell 
the story of the experiences of a wounded 
soldier on his return to America. 

8. Read “Practising for Victory.” Tell in 
what respects a war school is more interest- 
ing than an ordinary school. 

9. Explain the significance of the cover de- 
sign. 

tl. Work for More Advanced Students. 

1. Write a character sketch of Kurt Eisner. 

2. Show in what way the Crown Prince re- 
sembles some defeated schoo! football players. 

3. Explain every one of the main topics of the 
President’s message, giving your explana- 
tions in complex sentences. 

4. In a single emphatic paragraph sum up the 
evidence that Germany deliberately brought 
about the Great War. 

5. In two contrasting paragraphs sum up the 
guins and losses of the college revolution, 
and in a third paragraph draw original con- 
clusions from those gains and losses. 

6. Write a brief presenting every part of the 
plan for a League of Free Nations. 

7. Prove to your class that a League of Free 
Nations should be established. 

8. Read “The Future of American Shipping.” 
Sum up the principal points made in the 
article. 

9. Read “Phantasms of War.” Deduce from 
the article a series of arguments against 
German “Kultur.” 

10. In a single well formed sentence express 
the principal thought of every editorial 
article. 

11, Compare “Phantasms of War” 
sages in “The Ancient Mariner,” 
beth.” or “A Ta'e of Two Cities.” 

12. Point out high'y dramatic moments in 
“Phantasms of War.” 

18. Make a list of similes in “‘Phantasms of 
War,” and explain the appropriateness of 
every simile. 

14. Make a list of metaphors, and explain the 
appropriateness of every metaphor. 

15. Give your reasons for liking, or for dis- 
liking, either the subject matter or the 
form of Amy Lowell’s poem. 

16. Which editorial article most appeals to 
you? Give your reasons in full. 

17. Select from the advertisements the sen- 
tences that you consider most effective. 
What are the characteristics that make 
these sentences most effective? 

18. Read a'oud the poems collected under “Poets 
of Today,” reading every poem in a way 
that will emphasize its thought. 

19. Show how the poems named above illus- 
trate the use of climax. 

20. Show how the poems appeal to emotions 
c to all peopl 
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HISTORY, CIVICS AND 


ECONOMICS 
BY ARTHUR M. WOLFSON, PH.D. 


FRINCIPAL OF THE HIGH SCHOOL OF COMMERCE, 
NEW YORK CITY 
Il. Programs of Peconstruction—“The Pres- 
ident’s Message. 

1. Is the President "justified in believing that 
no business or interest should take prece- 
dence over the necessity of his attending the 
Peace Conference? 

2. Has the Government acted wisely or un- 
wisely in “taking the harness off’ of the 
= of this country as quickly as it 

i 

3. Why does the President hand over the whole 
question of the demobilization of the rail- 
roads to Congress without offering any sug- 
gestions? 

4. Do you agree “that it would be a dis- 
service alike to the country and to the 
owners of the railroads to return to the old 
conditions unmodified” ? 

Il. League of Nations—“‘The Duty of the 
Hour,” “League of Free Nations.’ 

1. What did Mr. evelt mean when he said 
the world would, have to choose between 
Utopia and Hell? Is a League of Nations 
a Utopia or a practical wor'd government? 

2. What, according to this statement, are the 
chief purposes of a League of Nations? How 
are these purposes to be accomplished? 

3. What have been the results of the system 
of “competitive” nationalism? What are the 
hoped-for results of “cotperative” nation- 
alism ? 

4. “Both President Wilson and Lord Grey have 
insisted that the creation of a League of 
Nations must be an integral part of the 
settlement itself."" Why? 

5. “The administrative machinery of a work- 
able internationalism a'ready exists in rudi- 
mentary form.” Explain. 

6: Can you find in the history of the United 
States any proof of the possibility of the 
development of a successful League of Na- 
tions? 

7. What connection is there between the pres- 
ent agitation for a League of Nations and 
(a) the arbitration treaties of the nine- 
teenth and twentieth centuries, (b) the 
Hague Conferences, (c) the international 
problems which have grown out of the 
world war? 


ill. Europe in Revolution—‘Soviets and 
Bolsheviki,” ‘Turmoil in Germany,’’ 
“Kurt Eisner,” “Opening the German 
Archives.” 

1. What is the difference between the soviets 
in Germany and those in Russia? How do 
you account for the difference? 

2. “If a map of the country could be drawn 
it would resemble the Germany of the sev- 
enteenth century,” etc. What conclusions do 
you draw from this as to the probab!e out- 
come of the present German revolution? 

8. Is the German revolution likely to proceed 
along the lines of the Russian revolution? 
Quote extracts from the news items to sup- 
pert your answer. 

4. Why is Kurt Eisner called the “Bavarian 
Trotzky’’? Is he likely to rise to the hights 
that Trotzky has reached? 

5. Why has the revolutionary government of 
Munich published the reports of the former 
Bavarian minister at Berlin? What will be 
the probable result in Germany? in the 
Allied countries ? 


IV. Our Merchant Marine—“‘The Future of 
American Shipping.” 

1. Look up the history of the American mer- 
chant marine (a) in the period before the 
Civil War, (b) from the Civil War to 1917. 

2. Give a brief account of the history of the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation and of its 
accomplishments. 

8. Discuss the problem of (a) concrete, wood- 
en and iron ships, (b) large vessels and 
small ones, (c) increased efficiency in serv- 
ice, (d) power and the capacity of ships. 

4. What is the probable future of the Ameri- 
can merchant marine as compared with that 
of Great Britain, Germany, Japan? 


V. Individualism or Socialism?—‘“Wherein 
We Were Prepared.” 

1. In your judgment could the United States 
have accomplished what it has in the past 
generation if the Government had been 
organized as a socialist state? 

2. “Nothing has happened, however, to justify 
the conclusion that we ought now to go 
over to a socialistic program.” W. is 
the basis for this statement? 





